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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 
DESCENDANTS OF WALDEF 
OF CUMBERLAND. 

THERE seems a good deal of confusion in 
the various accounts of the descendants of 
Waldef. the brother of Dolphin and Gospatric. 
From King David’s charters to Coldingham 
in 1139 it appears that Waldef had two sons: 
Alan (of Allerdale) and Gospatric (Raine’s 
‘North Durham, Coldingham,’ ch. xix., xx.). 
Gospatric, son of Waldef. is also mentioned— 
along with Gospatric the Earl—in Malcolm 
the Maiden’s confirmation to Dunfermlyn 
(‘Reg. Dunfermlyn,’ p. 22). According to a 
memorandum quoted by Mr. Joseph Bain, it 
appears that Gospatric was a bastard and 
received the lands of Bolton and others from 
his brother, Alan of Allerdale (Bain’s ‘ Calen- 
dar of Doc.,’ ii. p. 16). My interest lies 
chiefly in the line of this Gospatric of 
Bolton, and [ should be obliged if any reader 
of ‘N. & Q. would clear up doubtful points 
in the following notes. Gospatric of Bolton 
evidently had a son Waldef, who had a 
daughter Christiana, who was heiress of 


Bolton in Cumberland, Burnham in Bucks, | 


and other lands in Scotland (Bain’s ‘ Calendar 
of Doc.,’ i. No. 429). This lady married 


Duncan de Lascelles, and her paternity is | 
given in the agreement between her and 


} 


Duncan on the one part and Hugh, Abbot of 


Jedburgh, on the other part. It is there 
stated that her father was Waldef, son of 
is clear that Christiana’s 
father could not have been Waldef of Cum- 
berland, from the age of her daughter, so 
that he must have been son of Gospatric of 
Bolton.* In 1200-1 Christiana and Duncan 
de Lascelles, her husband, “account for 10l. 
for having her land of Bolton which is her 
heritage, since she cannot have a reasonable 
part of her heritage in Scotland” (cdid., 
No. 308). There are many documents relating 
to Christiana and her husband, and the two 


lean be traced in Scottish records. Duncan 


was son of Alan de Lascelles by his wife 
Juliana de Sumerville (who was her father 2), 
and he had a brother, Alan de Lascelles, who 
held extensive estates in Fife, of whom anon. 
Duncan de Lascelles, mentioning C[hristiana] 
his wife, made a small grant of property 
which Sir Alexander de Moravia confirmed as 
if he were his heir (‘ Lib. Prioratus Sancte 
Andre,’ pp. 275, 340-1), But it is certain 
that Duncan and Christiana had a daughter 
and heir, for in 1211-12 “ William de Briwere 
accounts for 60 merks and one palfrey for the 
marriage of Cristiana, daughter of Duncan 


| de Lascelles, with half of the vill of Burnham ” 


(Bain’s ‘Calendar of Doc.,’ i. Nos. 490, 549). 
Again, on 11 Feb., 1220/1, King Henry III. 
“ordains Robert de Veteripont to give seizin 
to William de Briwere. who has the ward of 
the land and heir of Duncan de Lascelles, of 
the wood pertaining to the Manor of Boolton 
as Duncan had it in his lifetime” (¢did., 
No. 794). It being thus established that 
Duncan had a daughter and heir, it would be 
interesting to trace her subsequent history 
and the further descent of the lands. The 
point is important, because it will throw a 
sidelight upon the way in which the Morays 
became possessed of Duncan’s Scottish lands. 

The Morays of Skelbo and Culbin also 
inherited part of the lands of Alan de Las- 
celles, the brother of Duncan. Alan married a 
lady named Amable (‘ Lib. Prioratus de Sancte 
Andre,’ p. 260), whose parentage is unknown 
to me, but I have a jotting from the Eyton 
MSS. in the British Museum which seems to 
indicate that she was Amabile FitzDuncan, 


* Tam aware that Christiana appears on record 
as Christiana de Wyndleshore and that she calls 
Walter de Wyndleshore her brother. The above 
paternity is doubtful; she may have married a 
Windsor? A Waldef, son of Gospatric, appears in 
Scottish records who could not be Waldef, after- 
wards Earl of Dunbar, or Waldef, brother of 
Dolphin. The designation ‘tof Cumberland” is 
analy for identification. Waldef owned land in 

ue. 
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or de Luci. Unfortunately the precise re- 
ference has been mislaid, and the entries 
relating to the FitzDuncan family are so 
numerous and disjointed that it has not been 
recovered. This marriage is improbable, be- 
cause there is no reference to it in the many 
deeds relating to the FitzDuncan estates ; 
but it is not impossible, because the Lascelles 
family certainly held lands formerly pos- 
sessed by William FitzDuncan in Scotland. 
Marjory, the daughter and heiress of Alan 
de Lascelles, must have been born between 
1175 and 1190. She married Sir Richard de 


Moravia, of Skelbo and Culbin, and had four | 


sons: Sir Alexander, William, Sir Malcolm, 
and Sir Patrick.* Sir Alexander de Moravia, 
as “ son and heir ” of Sir Richard and Marjory, 
confirmed various grants made by his grand- 
father Alan de Lascelles and his grand-uncle 
Duncan de Lascelles. Sir Alexander de 
Moravia married a lady called Eva, who 
after his death married Sir Alexander Cumin 
of Badenoch. So far as I can trace, the 
Morays got no portion of the English 
estates of the Lascelles family ; but it is 
somewhat curious and significant that the 
Morays about 1284 seem to have had a dis- 
ute with the Bruere family. At least a 
Villiam Bruere, or Burcer, or Burtere—he is 
so variously designated—slew a William de 
Moravia, for which he was pardoned in 
November, 1301 (‘Calendar of Pat. Roll,’ 
29 Edw. L, p. 616; Close Rolls, 13 Edw. I 
p. 311). The Morays of Skelbo, Culbin, and 
afterwards of Pulrossie have been totally over- 
looked by Scots genealogists. Yet their 
pedigree is better instructed than that of any 
other branch, and it will be found that it is 
from Culbin that the Morays of Tullibardine, 
Drumsargard, Annandale, Polmaise, Aber- 
eairney, &c., descend. D. Murray Rose. 


LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER. 
(See ante, pp. 1, 42, 82, 122, 162, 203.) | 


Pp. 177-9 :— 
Letter 19 [should be 23]. 
O—ny (Olney), Apr. 4, 1772. 

My pear Covsty,—Your letter was a welcome 
messenger of glad tidings ; I truly rejoice with you, 
and desire to join you in praising a gracious and 
merciful God, who, though He chastens us sore, 
does not give us over unto death. I have been con- 
stantly mindful of you in my prayers, and shall 
continue to be so; by God’s help, still hoping in His 
mercy, that He will crown the dispensation with | 


* This was the Sir Patrick de Moravia who 
founded a monastery at Dornoch. He appears in 


| His goodness, and finish it in love. The last sacra- 
| mental opportunity we had, the Lord was pleased 
| to favour me with much liberty in pleading and 
| wrestling with Him for my dear kinsman, and his 
afflicted mother. I can truly say, my soul travailed 
|in birth, with his soul, and that | never desired 
my own salvation more feelingly, than I was then 
strengthened to agonize for his. I could plead with 
him for that precious body and blood, which I then 
saw exhibited before me, that he might be admitted 
into a saving participation of that glorious mystery, 
washed, sanctified, justitied, in the Name of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God. Nor did 
I leave the throne, till [ received a comfortable and 
sweet assurance, that the Lord would answer us in 
peace, and in the truth of His salvation. 

The times and the seasons are in His own hand, 
the ways and means entirely under His disposal, 
but | mention this experience, in hopes that it may 
be made a comfort to you. IL remember it was 
comfortable news to me, when I was at Cambridge, 
attending my brother in his last illness, to hear from 
Olney, that the Lord was pleased to pour out a 
spirit of prayer for him, a the event answered, 
and exceeded, my highest expectations. I am not 
the only one, whom a gracious God is employing 
upon this occasion, to plead your cause in this place. 
dear friend Mrs. U[nwin} lays it much to —y 
and I can answer for Mr. and Mrs. N[ewton], that 
they both feel for you, and pray continually that 
an abundant blessing niay spring up for you and 
yours out of this affliction. 

I pray God, who has preserved him hitherto, still 
to preserve him, and bring him home* in peace. 
How I shall long to see him! Surely I should 
embrace him as a brother, and more than a brother, 
could 1 but see him at O—y (Olney) devoted to that 
Jesus, who gave Himself, | trust, for him and for 
me. May he come home in the best sense, home to 
God, and home to the Mediator of the New Cove- 
nant. Then, after having been tossed, as the Lordt 
says, like a ball into a far country, he shall find in 
the smiles of a reconciied God and Father, what 
Dr. Watts calls, 

a young heaven on earthly ground, 
And glory in the bud. 

Mrs. Unwin desires me to present her Christian 
respects to you. She has mourned with you, she 
begins to rejoice with you, and will accompany you 
step by step, through all the dispensation. Mr. 
N[ewton) speaks of calling upon you, when he goes 
next to London, for he takes a deep interest in your 
concerns upon this occasion. My dear cousin, may 
He, whomakes the widow’s heart to sing for joy, bless 
you and yours, and shine upon you! Let the men 
of this world carve it out amongst themselves ; we 
will not envy them, though we will pity and pray 
for them: but may we and ours, have our portion 
in God. The pearl of great. price is a possession, 
which makes us rich indeed ; but as tothe earth and 
the glory of it, the sound of the last trumpet shall 
soon shatter it all to pieces. Then happy ion, and. 
only they, who, when they see the Lord coming in 
the heavens with power and great glory, shall be 
able to say: Lo, this is our God, and we have 
waited for Him. 

Yours, my dear cousin, ever, etc. 


* Mrs. Cowper’s note: “‘ This came to pass, four 


several Northern charters. His brother Sir years after! viz., his return.” 
+ Isa. xxii. 18. 


Malcolm held Beath. 
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Pp. 184-6 :— 
Letter 17 to my mother from W. C., dated Olney, 
June 9, 1772. 

My pear Avyt,—I thank you for your kind note, 
and for the papers you was so good as to send me 
by Mr. N[ewton]. The last words of a dying saint, 
and some of the tirst lispings of, I trust, a living 
one! May the Lord accomplish the work He seems 
to have begun, and sanctify to my dear kinsman, 
all his disappointments, and the great affliction 
with which He has seen good to visit him. This has 
been my prayer for him every day since I was 
acquainted with his troubles ; except at some times, 
when my own soul has seemed to be almost swal- 
lowed up in spiritual distress. At such times I am 
forced to account it a great matter if I can groan 
out something, a little like a prayer, for myself. 
bless God I can say, I know in whom I have be- 
lieved, and am persuaded He will keep me; but, 
together with this persuasion, which, one would 
think, would smooth the roughest road of life, and 
make a paradise of a desert, I have temptations 
that are almost ever present with me, and shed a 
thick gloom upon all my prospect. Sin is my 
burthen, a sure token that I shall be delivered from 
its remaining power, but while it remains, it will | 
oppress me. The Lord, who chose me in the furnace | 
ot affliction, is pleased to afford the tempter a large 
permission to try me: I think I may say, I am tried | 
to the utmost, or nearly to the utmost, that spiritual 
trials can amount to: and when [ think of the more 
even path in which some are led to glory, 1 am 
ready to sigh and say: Oh that the lines were fallen 
unto me in such pleasant places! In my judgement 
I approve of all I meet with, see the necessity there 
is that 1 should be in heaviness, and how good it is, 
to bear the yoke of adversity: but in my experience 
there is a sad swerving aside, a spirit that would | 
yrescribe to the only wise God, aol teach Him how 

e should deal with me. I weary myself with in- 
effectual struggles against His will, and then sink | 
into an idle despondence, equally unbecoming a 
soldier of Christ Jesus. A seaman terrified at a 
storm, who creeps down into the hold, when he 
should be busy amongst the tackling aloft, is just | 
my picture. But let me not conceal my Master’s 
goodness. I have other days in my calendar: days 
that would be foolishly exchanged for all the 
monarchies of the earth! That part of the wilder- 
ness I walk through, is a romantick scene, there is 
but little level ground in it, but mountains hard to 
ascend, deep and dark valleys, wild torrents, caves 
and dens in abundance : but when I can hear my Lord 
invite me from afar, and say, Come to me, my spouse, 
come from the Lebanon, from the top of Amana, 
from the lions’ dens, from the mountains and the 
leopards, then I can reply with cheerfulness: Be- 
hold I come unto Thee, for Thou art the Lord my 


I beg my love to Mrs. CLowper], and donot cease 
to pray for her. Remember me affectionately to 
Mrs. M—d [ Maitland) and to M—n [ Martin], etc., 


when you see them. lieve me, my dear Aunt, 
Affectionately yours in the Lord, ete 
Pp. 186-9 :— 


Letter 20 [should be 24]. 
Dated July 14, 1772. 
My pear Covstx,—I return you many thanks 


for the papers Mr. N[ewton) brought with him. I 


am acquainted with those deeps through which 
your son has passed, and can therefore sympathize 
with him. A spirit of conviction beontioes in the 
prayers he left behind him ;* they are the language 
of a soul in anguish on the account of sin, that 
finds itself a guilty creature, helpless as it is 
miserable, and under a necessity of seeking pardon 
and peace from God. While it was thus with me 
the world, which till then had satisfied me, could 
satisfy me no longer; I found it was a mere wilder- 
ness, a dark uncomfortable scene; the face of 
man became terrible to me, and I could not bear to 
meet the eye of a fellow-creature. The distress of 
my poor friend seems to be of this kind: ’tis true 
he has always been virtuous, and of a religious 
cast, but the Lord, in order to shew, that persons 
of all characters, have equal need of mercy, and 
that all are amenable to His holy law, Caving 
sinned and come short of His glory, deals some- 
times more sharply with such an one, than with 
the most profligate and abandoned. The latter 
perhaps shall be drawn gently towards Him with the 
cords of love, whilst the sweet and amiable amongst 
the children of men, shall be made a terror to 
themselves. The self-righteous spirit (which such 
are in peculiar danger of) must be humbled in the 
dust, and these, as well as others, become guilty 
before God! I pity him therefore, for it is sad 
indeed, when the arrows of the Almighty stick fast 
in the conscience, and His hand presseth us sore. I 
know well for my own part, (and my conduct proved 
it) that rather than stand at the bar of the house 
in that condition, I should have been glad of a 
retreat in the bowels of the earth, and to have hid 
myself in the centre of it. God knows how gladly 
I would have laid down my existence had that been 
possible ; and that I should have shouted for joy, at 
the thought of annihilation. But God had better 
things in store for me, and so, I doubt not, He has for 
my dear namesake, ’twas a rough way by which He 
brought me out of Egypt, but He did it with an 
outstretched arm ; if He sees that affliction is good 
for us, we shall find it ; He will not be turned aside 
from His purpose. He does not grieve us willingly 
but we must drink the cup He has mixt for us : 
and when we have done so, and our trouble has 
had its due effect, He will reveal His compassion to 
us, and convince us, that He pitied us all the while 
and made our burthen heavy only because He had 
a favour towards us. Thus He dealt with me: and 
thus, I trust, -_ will deal with B——. In the 
mean time, my dear cousin, we have much to prai 
Him for. How kindly did the Lord provide Sir bien 
the most hospitable reception even in a strange 
land, and how did He watch over him in all his 
way, preserving him from those many dangers to 
which, unattended as he was, he was continually 
exposed! I don’t write to remind you of these 
things, for I dare say, you have no need of sucha 
monitor, but I mention them as affording a ground 
of much encouragement to hope, that grace, mercy 
ont peace to you and yours shall close the dispen- 
sation. 

You may depend upon my taking the utmost care 
of the papers,t and that they shall be returned by 
the first safe opportunity. I congratulate you upon 
G.’s safe arrival. Give my love to him and to 
M-—a, and believe me, affectionately yours, etc. 


* Mrs. Cowper's note: “See p. 168.” The 
writing on this page is blotted out utterly. 
+ See John Newton’s letter, Aug. 8, 1772. 
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Pp. 190-91 :— 
Letter from the Rev. Mr. Newton). 
Dated Olney, Aug. 8, 1772. 

Mapam,—When you receive this, I shall have 
fulfilled my promise, of returning the papers you 
were pleased to entrust me with, as likewise Master 
M{aitland]’s letters for Mrs. M{adaJn......1 was 
much affected with reading Master M.’s letters. 
What remarkable instances of the power and 
sovereignty of divine grace, will be found amongst 
your family! You will likewise receive a written 
copy of Mr. Clowper]’s two narratives, which | beg 
the favour of you to return to me at your own time. 


I need not tell you that I highly prize it. Indeed, 
I account it the most valuable book in my study, 


family, whose names he gives as Peter, 
Richard, Roger, and William, who occur 
among the prebendaries of Lichfield during 
the same period (see Le Neve's ‘ Fasti,’ i. 
591-628). He further suggests that the family 
may have come from Norbury, a place in 
Staffordshire, and not very far removed from 
Lichfield. Is there any other evidence in 
support of this suggested family relationship, 
or in support of this Norbury being the place 
of origin of the family ? 

We have a mention of a William de North- 
burgo (sic) as early as 2 Edward I.(1274). He 


and could not part with it out of my house, but to} Was one of the King’s Justices, and on 
persons who are so nearly interested in their} 27 October had issued to him and another 


relation...... 

Pp. 191-2 :— 

Letter from the same. 
Olney, Nov. 4, 1772. 

coeese If you please, you may, at your leisure, send 
the narratives directed for me......Two* such 
instances [of what the Lord can do] and in your 
own family, are, as you say, well suited tostrengthen 
your faith and hope ; but that thev really do so, is 
a proof that He is with you of atruth. For, if we 
are left to ourselves, unbelief can withstand the 
force of the strongest evidence. 

Pp. 204-5. 

Hymn “by Mr. W. C. of Olney. Light 
shining out of darkness. ‘God moves in a 
mysterious way.’” Verse 5 ends :— 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But wait to smell the flower. 
P. 209. 

Hymn “by Mr. W. C. of Olney, 1773: 
‘Tis my happiness below.’” 
“Trials lay me at His feet. 

Pp. 211-13. 

Letter from John Newton, Aug., 1773, 
ending with Cowper’s hymn “Hear what 
God, the Lord, hath spoken.” Verse 1, 1. 2, 
“© my people, weak and few.” Verse 3, 1. 5, 
* shining o’er you.” Joun E. B. Mayor. | 

Cambridge. 


Verse 2, |. 7, 


(To be continued.) 


NORTHBURGH FAMILY. 

Mr. C. L. in the ‘DNB’ 
suggests that Michael de Northburgh, Bishop 
of London (1354-61), may have been a nephew 
or much younger brother of Roger North- 
burgh, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
(1322-59), his reason apparently for the 
suggestion being that during the episcopate 
of the latter the former was presented to and 
held a number of prebends at Lichfield. He 
also mentions four other members of the 


° No doubt William and John Cowper, 


/& commission to try a plea at Lincoln (‘ Cal. 
Pat. Rolls, Edw. L., vol. i. 1272-81, p. 71; 
Pat. 2 Edw. L, m. 2d). In the * Calendar’ 
just referred to many references are to be 
found to him. (In the index to this volume 

| his name is given as Walter.) Foss says 

**that he is only mentioned as one of the Justices 
appointed in 3 Ed. 1., 1275, to take assizes beyond 
the Trent, and in 6&7 Ed. [. as a Justice Itinerant 
in several counties, and again in that character at 

| Lancaster in 23 Ed. L, but apparently in reference 

| to a plea of earlier date (* Abb. Rot. Orig.,’ i. 92).” 


See ‘The Judges of England, 1066-1870. 
| This plea of earlier date may be one heard 
| before him in 3 Edward I. (1275), when he 
| appears to have been appointed to take the 
Assize of Novel Disseisin touching a tenant 
}at Middleton in Lancashire (7'rans. Lane. 
land Ches. Ant, Soc., 1899, vol. xvii. p. 35). 
|The reference given in the 7 ransactions 
here referred to for the letters patent is 
|3 Edward L, 35d. In the‘ Calendar, however, 
| there is only one patent given with this 
| reference, and it does not relate to North- 
burgh. 

The name is variously spelt Northburgh, 
Northburgo, Nortburgo, Norbury, Northbury, 
and Northbrook. 

In 1334 there is mention of a Northburgh 
Castle in Ireland, at that time in the king's 
hands by reason of the minority of the heir 
of William de Burgo, Earl of Ulster, tenant- 
in-chief (*Cal. Pat. Rolls,’ Edw. IIL., vol. ii. 
1330-4, p- 546; Pat. 8 Edw. LL, p. 1, 
m. 15); but I am unaware of anything to 
connect the family with this castle. It may, 
however, be worth noticing that in 1331, 
when Michael de Northburgh, Bishop of 
London, was going beyond the seas, he has 
letters patent nominating a John de Burgh 
one of his attorneys (‘Cal. Pat. Rolls,’ 
Edw. III, vol. ii. 1330-4, p. 180; Pat. 
3 Edw. IIL, p. 2, m. 12). He may or may 
not have been connected with William de 
Burgo mentioned above. 
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In Edward III’s reign there appear to | 400 quarters of wheat without the realm to 


have been many Northburghs. In addition 
to those already mentioned, there was a 
Simon de Northburgh’ (sic), who in 1329 had 
licence with another for alienation in mort- 
main to the Abbot and Convent of Peter- 
borough of their reversion to certain land and 
premises (* Cal. Pat. Rolls” Edw. IIL, vol. i. 
1327-30, p. 463; Pat. 3 Edw. III., p. 2, m.9; 
see also *Cal. Pat. Rolls,’ Edw. LIL, vol. iv. 
1338-40, pp. 249, 486; Pat. 13 Edw. LIL, p. 1, 
m. 15, and Pat. 20 Edw. IIL, p. 4, m. 14); and 
in the P. R. O., among the Cart. Miscell. 
of the Aug. Off. (No. 64), is an indenture be- 
tween the Prior and Convent of St. Michael 
extra Stamford and Symon (sic) de North- 
burge (sc), rector de Bernag’ (?), dated 1337. 


In 1330 the same Simon apparently is men- | 


tioned in conjunction with another William 
de Northburgh. The names are 
curious : “ William de Barbour, son of Simon 
de Northburgh, and Geoffrey del Botelerie, 
son of Richard, son of William de North- 
burgh.” A pardon was granted by the king, 
“with the assent of the prelates, barons, and 
other magnates of the realm,” for their 
deaths (‘Cal. Pat. Rolls,” Edw. IIL, vol. i. 
1327-30, p. 516; Pat. 4 Edw. LIT, p. 1, m. 26). 

In 1331 there is a pardon to William de 
Northburgh, of Melton, of his outlawry 
in the county of Huntingdon for non- 
appearance before the Justices of the Bench 
“in the late king’s reign” to answer touching 
a plea of John de Segrave, that he render 
account for the time when he was bailiff of 
the said John in Alkemondbury (* Cal. Pat. 
Rolls” Edw. ILL, vol. ii. 1330-4, p. 123; 
Pat. 5 Edw. IIL, p. 1, m. 2). It seems 
doubtful if he can be the same William who, 
together with others, was in 1334 appointed 
by the king by writ to make inquisition and 
hear and determine the contentions between 
the Mayor and citizens of York and the 
Abbot of York (‘Cal. Pat. Rolls,’ Edw. IIL, 
vol. iii. 1334-8, p. 17; Pat. 8 Edw. IIL, p. 2, 
mm. 30 and 29). 

In 1331 there was a Robert de Northburgh. 
‘*Parson of the Church of Hoghton” 
(Haughton, Staffordshire), who may possibly 
have been a brother of Michael, Bishop of 
London, at any rate he was granted letters 
patent at the same time that he was, and for 
the same reason, namely, because he was 
going beyond the seas, and he appointed the 
same two men (John de Burgh and Roger de 
Melton) his attorneys (‘Cal. Pat. Rolls,’ 
Edw. IIL, vol. ii. 1330-4, p. 180; Pat. 
3 Edw. IIL, p. 2, m. 12). 


John de Northburgh was a merchant 


apparently, and in 1334 had licence to take 


rather | 


| 2 Innocent VI.). 
| executors. 


the Duchy (of Aquitaine) and elsewhere 
beyond the seas, to make his profit of, not- 
withstanding any prohibition of the — 
of corn (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. III., vol. ii. 
1330-4, p. 539; Pat. 8 Edw. ILL, p. 1, m. 20 
see also ‘Cal. Pat. Rolls,’ Edw. itt. vol. v. 
| 1340-3, p. 471 ; Pat. 16 Edw. IIL, p.2, m. 37; 
/and see pp. 480 and 507). 

| Hugh se Northburgh received pardon in 
|1337 for not having taken the order of 
‘knighthood by a specified time as required 
'by the proclamations of the king, and he 
had a respite from taking the same for three 
lyears (‘Cal. Pat. Rolls.’ Edw. IIL, vol. iii. 
| 1334-8, p. 393; Pat. 11 Edw. IIL, p. 1, m. 33). 
| There was also another Master Michael 
| Northburgh, known as Michael de North- 
|burgh the younger, who became Canon of 
Chichester in 1354, in succession to, and on 
| the petition of, Michael Northburgh, on his 
elevation to the episcopate (‘ Papal Petitions,’ 
He was one of the bishop’s 
He appears to have died at 
Chichester, and his will was proved there on 
14 Feb., 1382 (Courtney Reg. ff. 207b-208b). 

H. W. Unprerpown. 


MARSHALL, THE Lorp RoBeErtTs,” 
1644.—In the diary of Symonds, relating the 
defeat of the Parliamentary forces at Lost- 
withiel by Charles I., we find the statement 
as to “the rebells ” that many of their chief 
commanders had left “by sea,” including 
“their Field Marshall, the Lord Roberts.” 
It is, of course, Lord Robartes (not a very 
distinguished officer) who is intended, but 
the title assigned to him has an 8 of 


prophecy. 


CoLeRIDGE (See ante, p. 81.) 
—In continuation of my former note on this 
subject, I may mention that I have just 
received a letter from Dr. John Louis Haney, 
the bibliographer of Coleridge, who informs 
me that, having considered the points brought 
forward in my paper, he is still disposed to 
believe that I was right in my original de- 
scription of the pamphlet of * Poems.’ This 
pamphlet, I may state, is made up of a single 
sheet, folded into eight leaves or sixteen 
pages. As the title occupied one leaf, this 
left only fourteen pages available for the 
poems, which had therefore to be squeezed 
up a little, all unnecessary matter, such as 
the addition to the verses of the authorship, 
“By S. T. Coleridge, Esq..” being omitted. 
The letters, after a large number of copies 
had been struck off, had also become a little 


out of order, which necessitated the locking 
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of the type more securely in the chases. This 
would account for some of the lines being 
slightly shorter—the difference never exceeds 
the sixteenth of an inch—in the pamphlet 
than in the original issue. The small typo- 
graphical variations that I have noted are 
not of real importance. I may add that since 
I wrote my paper I have noticed several of 
the same description in other books. For 
instance, in the third part of * Hudibras,’ 
which was first pubiished in 1678, on p. 249 
the numbering is perfect in the earlier 
copies, whereas in the later ones the 9 is 
very badly battered. 

Dr. Haney also remarks on the fact that 
there is no reference, so far as he knows, to 
the pamphlet of ‘Poems’ in the letters of 
Coleridge or elsewhere. If any one had gone 
to the expense of having the poems reset 
after the type of the ‘ Poetical Register’ had 
been distributed, we should probably have 
heard of it. W. F. Pripeavux. 


“Bueman.”—In reference to replies, 9" 8. 
Xi. 338, 411, s.v. ‘Bagman,’ the following is 
of interest. I may add that the present 
firm of “H. Tiftin & Son, bug and beetle 
destroyers,” advertises as “established 100 
years :— 

“The Abbé Grégoire affords another striking 
proof of the errors to which foreigners are liable 
when they decide on the /anguage and customs of 
another country. The Abbé, in the excess of his 
philanthropy, to show to what dishonourable 
offices human nature is degraded, acquaints us that 
at London he observed a signboard proclaiming 
the master as fucur des PUnaises le saa majeste. 
Bug-destroyer to his majesty! This is no doubt 
the honest Mr. Tittin, in the Strand; and the idea 
which must have occurred to the good Abbé was, 
that his majesty’s bugs were hunted by the said 
destroyer and taken by hand—and thus human 
nature was ‘Curiosities of 
Literature, twelfth edition, 1841, p. 117. 

ADRIAN WHEELER. 

KIRKLINGTON Barrow. (See ante, p. 219.) 
—In the kindly notice you give of Yorkshire 
Votes and (Queries at the above reference 
there is an error which perhaps you will 
allow me to point out. The barrow was 
stated (in )urkshire Votes and (Jueries for 
August) to have been opened in August, 
1903, whereas you say it “took place about 
ten years ago.” This is a mistake. 

In connexion with the opening of the 
barrow there is one point that has not yet 
been made public. My friend Mr. H. B. 
M‘Call, author of the * Wandesford Family 


| Cantabrigienses, 1659-1823’). 


of Kirklington,’ who discovered the barrow | 


and superintended the excavations, subse- 


quently pieced together the different por-| Dr. Clarke.’ 


and, having had a suitable case made as 
a receptacle, deposited them therein along 
with other interesting relics found in the 
barrow, and presented the case and contents 
to the village club at Kirklington, having 
first written and aftixed to each article a 
description and the date when found. This 
laudable work may well be followed by 
others. Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LLD., 

Editor Yorkshire Votes and (Queries. 

Bradford. 


Rosin Hoop's Srripe.—This curious pile 
of rocks may be found not far from Stanton- 
in-the-Peak. I can find no mention of the 
hill which it crowns having been noted as 
being a prehistoric fort, but on the north- 
west side there remain very clear traces of 
a double rampart and ditch, while a number 
of circular foundations suggest the remains 
of round stone huts such as may be found in 
great numbers on the hills above Rothbury 
in Northumberland. 

Not far from Robin Hood’s Stride is the 
“Castle Ring,” a splendid example of a 
British fort with a ring of hut foundations 
close to and following the line of the inner 
rampart. Probably there was some con- 
nexion between the two. There is a good 
spring of water in the “Castle Ring,” but 
I could find no sign of a spring at the 
** Stride,” which may have been occupied by 
a small garrison as a look-out post with a 
line of retreat to the more important works 
on the neighbouring hill. If there is any 
connexion between these forts and the stone 
circle in Nine Stones Close hard by, I am 
inclined to refer them to a very high anti- 
quity; but more probably the circle was 
there before the forts were constructed. 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Joun Laurence, WriTER ON GARDENING.— 
The following notes have been put together 
too late for the forthcoming volume of errata 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ The ‘ D.N.B.’ makes Laurence 
“a native of Stamford Barnard, Northamp- 
tonshire.” He was a native of St. Martin, 
Stamford Baron, of which parish his father 
was vicar. The ‘D.N.B. states that he 
‘‘entered at Clare Hall, Cambridge, 20 May, 
1665, and graduated B.A. in 1668.” These 
dates are too early by twenty years. The 
admission book of Clare shows that he was 
admitted 20 May, 1685, and he graduated 
B.A. in 1688, M.A. in 1692 (cf. *Graduati 
The ‘ D.N.B 
gives a list of his ‘‘chief works, apart from 
sermons,” which leaves out his * Apology for 
This was published anony- 


tions of the cinerary urns found therein, | mously, but Laurence’s authorship is ex- 
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ressly affirmed by his intimate friend 
Villiam Whiston (Whiston, ‘ Memoirs,’ p. 250; 
ef. Halkett and Laing, ‘ Dictionary of Anony- 
mous Literature’). The ‘D.N.B.’ attributes 
to Laurence a work ‘On Enclosing Commons,’ 
published in 1732. He does not appear to 
yave published any separate work on that 
subject ; but some references to it in the 
‘New System of Agriculture,’ published in 
1726, caused John Cowper to publish in 1732 
an essay “proving that inclosingcommons...... 
is contrary to the interest of the nation, in 
which some passages in the ‘ New System of 
Agriculture,’ by J. L...... , are examined.” 
G. O. BELLEWEs. 
6, Crown Office Row, E.C. 


HeacuamM Parisu Orricers.—I have just 
been glancing at the Heacham Vestry Minute- 
book for the years 1846-94. Between the 
former year and 1865 “ Pindars” were regularly 
appointed—sometimes one, but more generally 
two—whose duty consisted in looking after 
the pound. There is a record that the village 

ound was still flourishing in 1871, and the 
Col of the manor was appealed to at that 
date to stop some nuisances committed there. 
For a short period the road surveyors are 
termed “ Way Wardens”; and the Dyke Reeve 
exists to this present day. Though the need 
for parish constables has long ceased to exist, 
the overseers still appoint one annually. It 
is pleasant to find survivals of old institu- 
tions, even though their use has disappeared. 

HotcompBe INGLEBY. 
Heacham. 


“Daco.”—I was told lately in the United 
States that a person who cannot speak 
English intelligibly is called a “ Dago,” while 
those who can are known in distinction as 
‘*white men.” Therefore, paradoxically, a 
black man may be a white man. 

R. 

Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 


“Surorr”: “SHrRorrace.”—The diction- 
aries that include these words are behind the 
times with their meanings as regards parts 
of China. The “shroff,” besides ringing 
dollars and other coins to see if they are 
good, may act as compradore’s deputy, tally 
coolie work, see merchandise accepted by the 
buyers or superintend its weighing, take 
charge of coolies’ wage-books or oversee their 
work, collect accounts, or, in short, perform 
any work that a clerk or duputy-fecmen 
would do. 

“Shroffage” also, in parts of China, means, 
in addition to its primary sense of the act of 
ringing money, cost of shroff's services, as 


in the expression, taken from a statement of 
accounts, *‘ shroffage and postage.” 
Dun Au Coo. 
Hongkew. 


Tuomas WaLtker IN 
account of the opening of the ill-fated Rains- 
ford (properly Ransford) Street Theatre, in 
his ‘ Romance of the Irish Stage’ (vol. i. p.14), 
Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy on one vital point 
flagrantly misreads Chetwood, the sole 
authority on the subject. It is absurd to 
say that Thomas Walker, the original Capt. 
Macheath, was the manager of a Dublin 
theatre opened in 1732. From 1730 to 1733 
continuously Walker was acting in London 
under Rich, either at Lincoln’s Inn Fields or 
Covent Garden. In giving his account of 
the genesis of the Ransford Street Theatre, 
built under a licence from the Earl of Meath, 
Chetwood, in his ‘General History of the 
Stage’ (p. 64), says nothing about the manage- 
ment beyond the fact that the company was 
“under the direction of Mr. Husband,” but 
in a foot-note he adds :— 

“T saw a Licence granted by that worthy Noble- 
man [Chaworth, Earl of Meath] to the late Mr. 
Thomas Walker, Comedian, for Forty pounds per 
Annum ; which Sum was meant to be given to the 
poor in the Earl of Meath’s Liberty: a pious Ex- 
ample!" 

The licence here referred to is now in the 
Earl of Meath’s possession at Kilruddery, and 
bears date 1742-3. Possibly it was Walker's 
intention to reopen the old Ransford Street 
house, but it is doubtful whether the grant 
was ever acted upon. No evidence exists to 
show that Walker was the manager of any 
Dublin theatre, but he had certainly been in 
the Irish capital for some little time previous 
to his death there on 5 June, 1744. 

W. J. LAWRENCE. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Tue Tricotour. (See 2" S. vi. 164, 198, 
214, 335 ; viii. 192, 218 ; 7 S. ix. 384, 415; x. 
157, 174, 210, 314; 8 S. v. 165, 231.)—In the 
hall of the official residence of the Admiral 
Superintendentof Devonport Dockyard hangs 
a large sea battle-piece, the property of the 
Admiralty. It is doubly noteworthy. One 
of the two battleships of the foe, flying the 
large White Ensign of the late monarchy of 
France, has the tricolour at her foremast, 
showing the colours vertical and in the order 
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of the present tricolour of France. The | elder brother spelt his name Leeman, by the 
stern of one of the English battleships flying | Beccles register. Have any of your readers 
St. George's Cross is decorated with an im- | come across anything referring to it? 
mense coloured carving of the Virgin and W. J. L. 
Child. Did James II. ever adopt this cus-|  yorpyar or THE Hovse or ComMons.— 
tom? or is it a ship captured at any time I ieeale sti le s » doc » 7 
from Spain? or, again, imaginary ? ). na recent auction sale some documents were 
| described as pages “taken from the Journal 
Wittsuire Naruratist, c. 1780.—Perhaps | of the House of Commons” ; amongst others, 
some Wiltshire reader can tell me the name | tWo or three of contemporary writing, dat 
of the author of “A Discourse on the Emigra- | 1640-1641, small folio. One, paged 189, is a 
tion of British Birds, &c., by a Naturalist,” | petition of Lord Strafford relating to his 
which was published at Salisbury in 1780/| trial. Has the Journal of the House of 
(cf. Brit. Mus. Cat.). He resided at Market | Commons at any time been robbed of these 
Lavington, and he speaks of a ‘History of | pages! Or are these documents merely tran- 
British Birds’ which he had written, that was | Scripts from the official Journal? They have 
““now going to the press, and will appear in | certainly been bound together at some time. 
ashort time.” I have not been able to ascer- T. C, Hartiey, 


tain that it ever came out. Some copies of| Arexanper anp R. Epcar.—I should be 
the * Discourse (one of which is before me) | glad to obtain information concerning Alex- 
were issued by John Bramby, 33, Castle | ander Edgar, who was admitted to West- 
Street, Leicester Square, in 1814, with a new | minster School in 1766, and R. Edgar, who 
title-page, and the name of George Edwards | was admitted there in 1810. I believe they 
asauthor. This ascription was merely the! came from Bristol. and that an Alexander 
bookseller’s trick to palm off his dead stock, | Edgar was Mayor of that city in 1787. 
Edwards being the author of a once-popular | GFR. B. 


book on birds. C. W. Surron. 
Manchester. SHAKESPEARE AuToGRAPH.—Ever since the 
[According to Halkett and Laing the author was | first query appeared (1 5. x. 443) upon this 

George Edwards. deeply absorbing subject, a number of so- 

+»: called Shakespeare autographs have received 
FONTAINEBLEAL Is there any English | attention in the columns of ‘N. & Q.,.’ but I 


literature bearing upon the history of 
I can little sub- In 1864 one Partridge, a bookseller in 
stantial information in French writings as | yw 
to the growth and origin of the forest. Boing 
this subject, | should be most grateful for | sith had 
Paris. | idea that there was anything remarkable 
about the volume. Upon collating it Part- 
Bears anp Boars 1x Brirars.—Can any. | ridge found two signatures of William 
body give me an opinion as to the latest | Shakespeare, and a third was afterwards 
date at which bears and boars ran wild in | discovered by Toulmin Smith, to whom the 
these islands? I note that in ‘Chambers’s| volume was sent. Partridge duly advertised 
Encyclopedia’ it is said that the former|the item in his catalogue at three hundred 
were not exterminated in Scotland before| pounds, and at once sold it, the buyer 
the latter part of the eleventh century. | evidently sharing the general belief in the 
What is the authority for this statement ? | genuineness of the signatures. 

G. 8. GC. 8. There are many besides the writer who 
would be glad to know the present where- 
abouts of the Prayer Book. Wa. JAGGARD, 

139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


| have not traced mention of the following. 


LEMANS OF SurroLtK.—In an old document 
I came across the following paragraph :— 

“The Leemans of Croft, Lincolnshire, claim to be 
descended from Sir John Leman’s eldest nephew, Countess oF CARBERRY.—In a delightful, 


John. This nephew had a son John, who again had . » by S Ww 
four sons, the eldest of whom was called after bien, though not new book by Sarah Orne Jewett, 


and to whom he left the bulk of his property ‘The Country of the Pointed Firs,’ the author 
cutting off the other three sons, Robert, William, | mentions a chat with one of her neighbours 
and Thomas, with 20s. each. These three sons settled | in the little Maine hamlet, who tells her of a 
in Lincolnshire.” recent death. Capt. Wilkinson says: ‘‘ She 

I have been unable to trace the will spoken | has gone very easy at the last, I was informed. 
of here, but have ascertained that Sir John’s |She slipped away as if she was glad of the 
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opportunity.” The writer comments: “I 
thought of the Countess of Carberry, and 
felt that history repeats itself.” Will some 
one explain this allusion tome? M. C. L. 

New York. 

[The allusion is perhaps to Frances, Countess of 
Carbery, whose funeral sermon was preached by 
Jeremy Taylor. | 


Tue Missinc Lixx.—The following para- 
graph from the Daily Chronicle of 10 August 
is perhaps worth a corner in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

*“*A German traveller claims to have discovered 
in the forests of Borneo a people who still wear the 
tail of our primitive ancestors. He does not write 
from hearsay; he has seen the tail. It belonged to 
a child about six years old sprung from the tribe of 
Peenans. As nobody could speak the Peenan tongue, 
the youngster could not be questioned; but there 
was his tail sure enough, not very long, but flexible, 
hairless, and about the thickness of one’s little 
tinger.” 

This is not signed Dalziel or Laffan, but 
comes from * The Office Window’ of a highly 
respectable paper. What say the learned 
but tailless scientists to this? Is it possible 
that the German, either spectacled or some- 
what blind, saw a perfectly natural naked 
boy and made a preposterous mistake ? 

Ne Quip Nrmis. 


Datpy.—What earlier forms are there of ' 


this surname? Can / change to d, and is 
Dalby another form ? Dun Au Coo. 


Swirt’s Gotp a gold 
snuff-box, formerly belonging to Dean Swift, 
are pp. 137-9 of some magazine containing 
an article entitled ‘A Pinch of Snuff from 
Dean Swift’s Box,’ with two illustrations of 
the box. I shall be glad to learn the name 


and date of the magazine in which this | 


article appeared. H. W. B. 


“Gerorce, P’ce or Satm Satm.”—May I 
repeat (see 7" S. ix. 369, 415) the request for 
information as to the person who, as a 
witness, thus signed the marriage register 
at Dummer, in Hants, on 7 August, 1794? 
According to ‘Recollections of the Vine 
Hunt’ (1865), *‘ about the year 1795...... there 
was lodging at Dummer in obscurity,andI fear 
in poverty, a German prince”; and the author 
goes on to relate an episode of his father’s 
time, in which this foreigner figured, and it 
is reasonable to identify him with the witness 
of the register. Was George a true man or 
an impostor! The Salm succession is briefly 
as follows :— 

William Florentine, d. 1707. 

Nicolas Leopold, d. 1770 (succeeded to both 
Salms, 1738). 

Maximilian, d. 1773. His brothers were 
Otto Karl, d. 1778, and William Florentine, 


d. 1810 (Bishop of Tournay and Bishop of 
Prague). 

Constantine Alexander, d. 1828. 

The Prince of Salm Salm from c. 1773 to 
1828 being this Constantine Alexander, the 
title of George in 1794 requires verification. 

| Constantine Alexander in 1826 wanted to 
| become a Protestant. This led to a con- 
troversy, a long account of which was pub- 
lished (including an English translation from 
| the French) in 1827. In his own letters, as 
| Printed therein, Constantine Alexander 


states that he was an exile for twenty-five 
years, but where he lived is not mentioned. 
He was restored, as a mediatized prince, by 
the Treaty of Vienna, 1815. His third wife, 
| Catherine Bender, was a Protestant. She 
may have been an Englishwoman ; she tried 
to prevent her husband’s change in religion. 
| That he was an émigré may be explained by 
his office of hereditary colonel of the Salm 
Salm regiment, which was in the service of 
the kings of France for some time. 
C. 8. Warp. 


or McPrKe. (See ante, pp. 61, 109.)\— 
Dr. Murray’s very interesting notes give 
| me an opportunity to make, with the Editor’s 
ermission, an inquiry as to the origin of the 
Scottish surname Pike or McPike. Authori- 
ties differ ; some say it is derived from the 
| fish, others assert it comes from the spear so 
called. Recently I came across the spelling 
McPeak, which is, perhaps. a variation of 
my surname. James McPeak figures in the 
“lists of persons renouncing allegiance to 
Great Britain and swearing allegiance to the 
Commonwealth of Virginia.” He is shown 
as of Henry County, Virginia. See the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
vol. ix. p. 12 (Richmond, 1902). 
EvGENE McPIKE. 
Chicago, U.S. 


Gamace.—I am anxious to ascertain the 
parentage and family of William Dick 
Gamage, who commanded the East India 
Company’s ship Belmont. He married at 
Calcutta, 22 April, 1781, Miss Jane Steward, 
and died on board the Belmont, 2 April, 1793. 
Iam also desirous of ascertaining his wife’s 
parentage. J. Cumminc Dewar. 

New Club, Edinburgh. 


Ixtrx.— In Book V. of Diodorus a place- 
name occurs in the accusative as Iktin 
(“onomazomenen de Iktin”). Will some 
scholar tell me what is the nominative form 
of this place-name? GrEGoRY GRUSELIER. 


Dean Mitner.—Was Dr. Milner, Dean of 


Carlisle and President of Queens’ College, 
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Cambridge, who died 1820, connected with 

the Yorkshire family of which Sir F. Milner, 

Bart., M.P., is at present the head? If so, 

what was the relationship? I notice that 

the arms of the dean under his engraved 

portrest and the arms of Sir Frederick are 
th charged with three snaffle bits. 


Beckenham, 


SERJEANTSON Famity or Yorks. 
—Can any of your readers give me _ in- 
formation with regard to the earlier history 
of this family, who have been settled at 
Hanlith, in the parish of Kirkby-Malham, 
Yorks, since 1357? They were tenants of the 
manor in 1375, and paid the Poll Tax in 1379. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
they were tenants of the Abbot of Bolton, 
who was lord of one of the two manors into 
which the parish was divided. 


R. M. 
St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton. 


“FREE TRADE” =SMUGGLING. — When was 
this term first employed as a euphemism for 
smuggling 

[The earliest instance in the ‘N.E.D. is 1824 
from Scott’s Redgauntlet,’ ch. xiii. 


“Mass MEETING.”—When does this term 
appear? Daniel O'Connell's campaigns were 
famous for their “aggregate meetings.” 

MEDICULUs. 

[. Mass-meeting is in Annandale’s * Imperial Dic- 
tionary,’ 1882. but without any illustrative quota- 
tion. The * Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ 1896, says: 
** Mass-meetings were first talked of in the political 
campaign of 1840, when Harrison was elected Pre- 
sident of the United States. The expression has 
since become naturalized in England.” | 


Beglics, 


‘GOODY TWO SHOES,’ 
(10 §. ii. 167.) 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC facsimile of the third or 
1766 edition of ‘Goody Two-Shoes’— which can 
scarcely be called a fairy tale, though there 
are some ghost stories in it—was issued in 
1882 by Messrs. Griflith & Farran, under the 
editorship of Mr. Charles Welsh. Mr. Welsh’s 
introduction gives all the information which 
it was possibie to collect regarding the little 
book, and brings forward some evidence to 
show that it might possibly have been written 
by Oliver Goldsmith. A more likely candi- 
date for the honour of authorship appears to 
have been Mr. Giles Jones, the grandfather 
of the late Mr. Winter Jones, of the British 


[10 IL. Serr. 24, 1904, 


Anecdotes’ to have written this book, as well 
as ‘Giles Gingerbread,’ ‘Tommy Trip,’ and 
other popular little works that were issued 
by John Newbery. 

It has not, I think, been noticed that 
Goody Two-Shoes was a cant term for a 
rather bad-tempered, but notable housewife 
a hundred years before Newbery issued his 
little book. Charles Cotton, in his burlesque 
poem ‘A Voyage to Ireland,’ wrote :— 

But now into th’ Pottage each deep his Spoon claps. 
As in truth one might safely for burning one’s chaps 
When streight, with the look and the tone of a Scold, 
er May’ress complain’d that the Pottage was 
cold, 
And all long of your fiddle-faddle, quoth she ; 
Why, what then, Goody two-shoes, what if it be? 
Hold you, if you can, your tittle-tattle, quoth he. 
Cotton’s *‘ Poems,’ ed. 1689, p. 184; ed. Tutin, 
1903, p. 127. 
W. F. Pripeavx. 

See ‘A Bookseller of the Last Century,’ by 
Charles Welsh, pp. 95-7 (London, 1885), and 
* Goody Two Shoes: a Facsimile Reproduc- 
tion of the Edition of 1766, with an Intro- 
duction by Charles Welsh, giving some 
Account of the Book, and some Speculations 
as to its Authorship” (London, 1881). Mr. 
Welsh is of opinion that Goldsmith was the 
author, but says that “Mr. J. M. W. Gibbs 
in his new edition of Goldsmith (‘ Bohn’s 
Standard Library’) attributes the preface 
only to him, and is disposed to believe that 
the book is by another hand, probably that 
of Newbery himself.” Wma. H. Peer. 


Many of Goldsmith’s effusions, hastily 
penned in those moments of exigency with 
which he was so familiar, were published 
anonymously, and never claimed. Some of 
them had, in Washington Irving’s time, but 
recently been traced to his pen, while of many 
the true authorship will probably never be 
discovered. See ‘Oliver Goldsmith, by 
Washington Irving, 1850. 

J. HotpeN MacMIcuaet. 

For two very long articles on ‘ Goody Two 
Shoes and the Nursery Literature of the 
Last Century’ (eighteenth), see 4°" 8. viii. 510 ; 
ix. 15. Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


There is a lack of authentic information 
as to whether the true author of ‘Goody 
Two Shoes’ is Goldsmith or Newbery. Sir 
Leslie Stephen says, *‘Some of Newbery’s 
children’s oe especially the ‘History of 
Goody Two Shoes,’ have been attributed to 
him [Goldsmith].” It does not necessitate 
a very imaginative mind to accept it as 
Goldsmith’s work ; and when, as John For- 


Museum, who is stated in Nichols’s ‘ Literary | ster, in his ‘ Life of Goldsmith,’ says, “it is 
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a matter of doubt whether Newbery, to 
satisfy outstanding claims, did not engage 
him for some part of his time in work for 
his juvenile library,” one can understand its 
being really accepted by some authorities 
as Goldsmith’s work. 
Rupert SANDERSON. 
Bury. 


It is not at all improbable that this famous 
nursery story, first published in 1765, was 
written by Oliver Goldemith. See 2"! §. xii. 
41. Henry Geratp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


Port Artuur §. i. 407, 457 ; ii. 212).— 
The replies given at the last two references 
are full of interest, not only to the querist, 
but to others. May I venture to supply an 
account which has been reprinted from an 
American journal, the name of which was not 
put upon record? It tells us that 
“Port Arthur was so named, forty-four years ago, 
on 30 June, 1860, in honour of Lieut. William 
Arthur, of the British navy. This officer was in 
command of the gunboat Algerine, attached to a 
surveying expedition of the navy, which was being 
carried on before the landing of the English and 
French in August, 1860.” 

The notice continues as follows :— 

“He was not by any means in command of the 

expedition, nor even in command of the flagship, 
which was the Acteon, then called the Noah’s Ark 
by the officers of the British navy. She was almost 
helpless, and was towed from place to place by one 
of the smaller vessels. While the Algerine was 
towing, the entrance to Port Arthur was made, and 
the fact that Lieut. Arthur was towing the Acteon 
gave him the place of honour and the distinction of 
commanding the first ship that entered.” 
The work done by the vessels of this expedi- 
tion in surveying the harbours, coast, and 
the Chinese fortifications made possible the 
disembarkation of the whole force of the 
Allies in August, 1860, without the loss of a 
man. W. E. Hartanp-Ox ey. 

Westminster. 


There is a misprint in my reply at p. 212. 
The name of the paper is Zruman’s (not 
“ Heman's”) /lying Post. Harry Hens. 


AMERICAN YarRN (10% §. ii. 188).—The 
*““yvarn” is not American, but comes from 
Bengal, and, I think, the early sixties. In 
those days there flourished two officers com- 
manding regiments, one a regiment of British 
infantry, the other a native infantry regi- 
ment. These two were so famous at drawing 
the long bow that it was resolved to pit 
them one against the other, and they were 
accordingly asked to the mess of a certain 
regiment on the same guest night. One 


story followed another, till at last the climax 
was thought to be reached when the native 
infantry colonel said he was going home 
round the Cape when they descried a man 
floating on a hencoop. He said he was 
making his way home, and all he wanted 
was some matches, as his had got wet, on 
which the N.I. man presented him with a 
box, and they left him. This was thought 
to bear the palm, till the other raconteur 
got up from his side of the table and said, 
“T am that man, and this,” producing a 
matchbox, “is the box you gave me on that 
occasion.” The honours therefore were con- 
sidered to die with the British infantry man. 

The story was done into verse many years 
afterwards, and appears, I think, in ‘ Lays 
of Ind,’ by Aleph Cheem. 

C. J. Duran. 

The lines quoted are not from an American 
source, but form the last verse (slightly 
varied) of ‘Two Thumpers,’ one of the ‘ Lays 
of Ind’ by Aleph Cheem. 

The ‘ Lays’ were very popular with Anglo- 
Indians a few years ago. The volume was 
yublished by Thacker, Vining & Co., Bom- 
ay ; also by Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta. 

(Mrs.) E. Jacos. 


Tavistock. 


REGIMENTS ENGAGED AT Boompiatz (10% 
S. ii. 148).—The ‘ Life of Sir Harry Smith,’ 
published by Murray, vol. ii. p. 224, describes 
the battle of Boomplaats and the force en- 
gaged (45th, 91st, and R. Brigade, C.M. Rifles, 
and guns). 

O. H. Srrone, Lieut.-Col., late 10th Foot. 


“Givinc THE Hann” Diptomacy (10 
S. ii. 126).— No doubt the explanation given 


| by Porrician is right in effect, and that the 


giving the hand has come to mean much the 
same thing as giving place to or precedence 
to another ; and taking the hand has come 
to mean much the same thing as taking that 
precedence. But a further and very in- 
teresting question arises : How is it that the 
expressions have these meanings! Is the 
explanation to be sought in a ritual which is 
no longer observed, which has been altered 
into the mutual hand-shake of modern times ? 
The hand-shake in which, as a rule, the palm 
of the hand of each person is at right angles 
to the surface of the ground, is it not a 
symbol of the equality of the persons who 
go through the operation? Neither gives 
precedence to the other ; they meet on equal 
terms; both give and both take. But was 
there in former times a different method of 
procedure, in which the superior in rank 
took the hand of the inferior in a different 
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way, and in which the inferior —doing 
homage or even paying respect—gave his 
hand into the hand of his superior in a 
different way? I suggest with great ditti- 
dence, being on uncertain ground, that there 
was in former times a recognized method of 
taking and giving the hand, by which the 
difference between the one and the other 
process was immediately recognized ; that 
the probable difference was in the manner 
the hands were held ; and that the superiors, 
who took the hands of inferiors, held their 
hands with the palms uppermost in order to 
do it. Frank Penny. 


Broom Squires (10% ii. 145, 198).—The 
following dialogue occurs in chap. xiv. of 
Charles Kingsley’s novel ‘Two Years Ago,’ 
published in 1857: 

*** Did you ever,’ said Tom (Thurnall], ‘ hear the 
story of the two Sandhurst broom squires?’ 
‘Broom squires?’ ‘So we call, in Berkshire, 
squatters on the moor who live by tying heath into 
brooms. Two of them met in Reading market once, 


and fell out,’ 
W. B. H. 


[Mr. E. H. Cocewan sends the same extract. | 


Priory, Dunnam ii. 168). 
—Mr. Chas. Henman (not Hensman) pub- | 
lished in 1867 the book of drawings about | 
which Mr. Hucues inguires. It is entitled 


_was probably a mere alehouse at that time, 
and although, none the less for that, it may 
have been visited by those who could afford 
to travel from the City to a suburb so far 
distant, yet it is not mentioned by Pepys, who 
confined his refreshment in this pleasant 
region to the “ Rose and Crown” in Stepney, 
celebrated for Alderman Bide’s ale. The 
“Vine” must have been dismantled about 
the year 1903-4. If,as Mr. NorMan under- 
stands, a turnpike once stood hard by, the 
house was probably not unknown to the 
trustees of the Middlesex and Essex turn- 
pikes. The Turnpike Trustees customarily 
met at a convenient tavern to transact 
business, although the “ Vine” was probably, 
at an earlier time, not of sufticient importance, 
perhaps, to merit their patronage. The 
Kensington Turnpike Trustees, for instance, 
used to meet at the “ King’s Arms” in New 
Palace Yard (Daily Advertiser, 1742). The 
same journal advertises a meeting of the 
Middlesex and Essex Turnpike Trustees—a 
general meeting—at the Court House in 
Whitechapel, at nine o'clock in the morning, 


ito “chuse new Trustees, in the room of 


others, deceas'd, and Officers for the ensuing 
Year. Richard Dunne, Clerk” (20 March, 
1742). J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


Mile End Gate is shown in many old maps, 
but very clearly in R. Horwood’s ‘ Survey of 


*Illvstrations of the Medieval Antiqvities in | London,’ 1799, at the junction of Mile End 


the Covnty Dvrham, by John Tavernor Perry and 
Charles Henman, jvn', members of the Royal In- 
stitvte of British Architects. Pvblisht by James 
Parker and Co., Oxford and London, mpecceLxvin. 


Pr Ls. Gel. 


The book is in folio, dedicated to the Duke | 


of Cleveland, President at the Durham Con- 
gress of the british Archeological Associa- 
tion in 1866, and contains fifty-one drawings, 
of which fourteen relate to Finchale Priory. 
Me. Hucues will easily obtain a copy from 
the second-hand booksellers. Mine is quarter 
bound, in russia leather, and I paid for it the 
sum of 12s. 6d. RicHarp WELForD. 


“Vine” Tavery, Mite Exp (10% S. ii. 167, 
218).—I remember this curious little timber- 
built inn, known as the “ Inn on the Marsh,” 


projecting almost into the middle of the road | 


in a situation that was, I think, known as 
Mile End Waste. It had the reputation of 
being three hundred years old. 
know the reputed site of the manor of 


Bishop of London, but it seems probable that 


the sign was derived from a vineyard on the 
bishop's property, appertaining to a palace | 
of his called Bishop Hall, which ,was trans- 
ferred to the Crown at the Reformation. It 


I do 


plepney, which in 1380 was given to the! 


| Road and Dog Row (now Cambridge Road). 
| Dog Row was the road northward to Bethnal 
Green and Hackney. The gate is to be seen 
lin many old engravings, just as I recollect 
it ; it was abolished about the year 1866. 

On the west side, on the waste ground in 
front of the “Blind Beggar” public-house, 
was for many years the halting-place of the 
Bayswater and Mile End Gate ‘buses. 

The “Vine” public-house stood a short 
distance east of the gate, on the waste 
ground in front of some houses named “ Five 
| Constable Row,” on the north side of the 
road. This is also marked on the above map, 
| but its origin is lost in obscurity; it is 
| described in the ‘ London Directory’ of 1860 
as No. 1, Mile End Road. 

There was a lot of false sentiment expressed 
at the demolition of the old building ; the why 
or wherefore I fail to understand. I knew 
it for over sixty years, and remember it as a 
dirty, ill-painted, timber building—a public- 
house little better than a beershop ; it hada 
wine, but no spirit licence. I really cannot 
see where “the interesting old wooden 
structure” comes in. It certainly wasa great 
obstruction, and, as far as I can ascertain, 
could lay no claim to any historic associations. 
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I paid the place a visit recently, and was 
pleased to see the improvement caused by its 
removal. Cuas. G. SMITHERS. 

47, Darnley Road, Hackney, N.E. 

A photograph, taken just before the demo- 
lition of this inn, is exhibited at the Public 
Library, Bancroft Road, Mile End. 

MEDICULUS. 


ISABELLINE AS A (10% §. i. 487; 
ii. 75).—Is not a possible solution of isa/elline 
to be found in the fact that the dirty yellow- 
white known by this name is the colour, or 
nearly so, of the summer coat of the sa//e— 
in Portuguese, Italian, and, I think, in 
Spanish, zhellino’ J in this case would 
resemble the suttix by which scarpino in 
Italian (buskin) becomes escarpin in French. 
A very similar misunderstanding and con- 
sequent transformation is to be found in 
Cinderella’s slipper of glass, verre, which, of 
course, was originally a slipper of vacr—that 
is, grey squirrel skin, or vair in heraldry. 
I think I am right in saying that isabella 
colour was much in fashion just about the 
time of the siege of Ostend, 1601-3, as is 
shown by the rapid adoption of the yellow 
starch invented Mrs. Turner, the accom- 
plice of Carr, Lord Somerset, in the murder 
of Sir Thomas Overbury. As most fine stuffs 
then came from Milan, the transformation of 
rthellino into isabelline seems not impossible, 
and in time the legend as to the origin of 
the colour connecting it with the Archduchess 
Isabella would become accredited, especially 
if she chanced to be fond of wearing it. It 
is curious that the same legend is told of the 
wife of Charles ILI. of Spain, who gave her 
name to the “Queen of Spain’s Chair,” near 
Gibraltar, in connexion with the siege of 
1779-82. H, 2. 

Kuaki (10 ii. 207).—Some of the state- 
ments contained in the extracts from the 
Mangalore Magazine are a little puzzling, 
especially that which says that thaki is a 
Canarese word. The Persian word for dust 
is khak, and the adjective derived from that 
word is shdki, signifying dusty or dust- 
coloured, and these terms have been received 
by adoption into the Hindustani or Urdu 
language ; but they are certainly not Cana- 
rese. Nor was the khaki uniform first intro- 
duced into the Indian army when Lord 
Roberts was Commander-in-Chief. Lord 
Roberts was appointed Commander-in-Chief 
in November, 1885, and khaki had been worn 
by Indian troops many years before. The 
late Sir Henry Yule, in his ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ 
stated that khaki was the colour of the uni- 
forms worn by some of the Punjab regiments 


at the siege of Delhi, and that it became very 
popular in the army generally during the 
campaigns of 1857-8, being adopted as a con- 
venient material by many other corps. I 
believe that its use was regulated by Lord 
Roberts, but it was very generally worn 


‘during the seventies. When I first joined 


my regiment at Poona, in January, 1860, the 
parade uniform for officers was a tight, well- 
padded shell-jacket, buttoned close to the 
neck with a stock, and blue cloth trousers 
with red piping down the seams. The head- 
gear for all ranks was the forage-cap, with a 
white quilted covering. The men wore the 
usual scarlet tunic. In those days Sir Hugh 
Rose was the general officer commanding the 
Poona Division, and he was fond of march- 
ing us out for miles into the country clad 
in this unsuitable raiment. I have seen the 
men fall out by dozens by the roadside, worn 
out by the heat and sun; but in those days 
soldiers were soldiers, and we had non-com- 
missioned officers of thirty years’ standing 
who kept the men up to the mark. Still no 
one could deny that helmets and khaki were 
desirable innovations. W. F. PRipEAUX. 


M. of Mangalore has been unduly carried 
away by enthusiasm for his fatherland. 
Khaki means simply “earth-coloured,” from 
the Persian kha@s, which means earth, dust, 
soil, mould, and soon. It is not a Canarese 
name for a colour, unless kh@s is earth also 
in Canarese, which I do not know. As an 
Urdu word it would, of course, be used by 
Lord army. 

Epwarp HEron-ALLeN. 


DesecraTeD Fonts (10° S. i. 488; ii. 112, 
170).—The list of these, if it is to be exhaustive, 
must be a long one, I fear. Twenty years ago, 
when engaged in the pious work not of 
restoring the Priory Church of Whithorn 
(Candida Casa), but of collecting and storing 
sculptured fragments, many of which were 
built into houses in the town or adorned the 
rockeries of villa gardens, we found a noble 
font, sorely desecrated and defaced. It 
appears to be of late Norman work, wrought 
on a scale admitting of the immersion of a 
child, and had been used for many years by 
masons in preparing cement. It is now safely 
stored within the ruined nave. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


The font which your correspondent refers to 
as formerly standing amongst the gravestones 
in St. Hilda’s Churchyard, South Shields, was 
removed several years ago into the church by 
the late vicar, the Rev. H. E. Savage, now 
vicar of Halifax. 

The ancient font of Great Stainton Church, 
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co. Durham, is on a rockery in the rectory It is interesting to note that the old font 


garden. from Harrow Church has been replaced and 
That of Benton, Northumberland, stands in restored. Has the one from Kirkhain Abbey 
the churchyard there. been equally fortunate ? 
The old font of Urswick Church, Lanca- Joun T. Tuorp, F.R.S.L. 


shire, was at the beginning of this year| Leicester. 
standing in a small garden in front of an) This subject is, I shorld say, interminable 
untenanted and partly ruinous house near to | Some little excuse, not exactly for the 
that place ; in addition there were portions desecration of the fonts, but for their disuse, 
of columns, tracery from the windows, and might be alleged from the fact that the stone 
other fragments from the same church. of which some are made is of a porous nature 
communicated this to the Cumberland Anti- | and often the lead with which they are lined 
quarian Society, and trust that ere this they | jg cracked causing the water to leak. 
have all been removed back to the church. | The old font of Trinity Church, Stratford- 
The last time I saw the Norman “ truncated on-Avon, was in a garden in the town, and 
cone" font of Witton-le- Wear it was knocking | there is a small artistic engraving of it in a 
about the churchyard. A brand-new font pretty little book ** Shakspere : his Birthplace 
was supplied to the church, and where the and Neighbourhood, by John R. Wise, illus- 
old one now is I cannot say. R. B—R. | trated by W. J. Linton, 1861,” in which wild 
I fear the reasons for styling the Sileby | flowers are represented as growing in it and 
font Saxon are not such as to satisfy Mr. round it. , 
Hems. A local antiquary assigned it to that 1m former years basins made of earthenware, 
period on account of its unusual shape and Sometimes of Spode china, sometimes fine 
the uncouth nature of the ornaments cut upon SPecimens of china, — placed in the font, 
it. But some of the Norman sculptures to be #24 1 can remember Bishop Wilberforce, then 
seen elsewhere in the county are marvels of of Oxford, finding one in a font in a country 
uncouthness. . W.T.H. (church, and, when letting it fall from his 
i hands, saying to the churchwardens as it 
Canon Woodward's ‘The Parish Church of broke, “ You have no need to replace this,” 


Folkestone,’ p. 92, states :— a practical reproof indeed. 

“This older (thirteenth-century) font seems to Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
have been broken, and then removed from the Newbourne Rectory. 


church and built into the churchyard wall. It was 
discovered when taking down a part of the wall There was formerly in St. Peter's Church, 
in order to build a vestry some few years Oxford, a most curious rotund font, repre- 
and vo the | senting in stalls, under cirealar archos sup- 
in the churchyard within the icon Salle a “i ported by massive columns, the twelve 
western end of the church. Upon the base is Apostles. This was many years since con- 
inscribed * Old Font, found in the Churchyard Wall veyed away by an ignorant and sacrilegious 
June llth, 1884.” churchwarden, and placed over a well on the 
R. J. Fynmore. north side of the church ; but the well has 

long been stopped up, and the font de- 

There is an eighteenth-century font serving | Stroyed. Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 

the purpose of a tlower-pot outside the door 
of a cottage in the village of Mytton, in 


Yorkshire. The owner brought it with him ' lens i 
from Gisburn, some ten miles further up the the 


valley. Vass, G. Acxnesay. covered, a short time ago, buried beneath the 
il 7 flooring of the church. 
At Hilperton, near Trowbridge, Wilts, 
The following will be found under the! there is a Norman font, which used to 
heading of ‘Kirkham, Castle Howard and | decorate a garden at Whaddon, from which 
Crambe’ in the Gentleman's Magazine for church it was taken. 
1815: | At Minehead Church, Somerset, the old 
‘In a farmhouse opposite the gateway is preserved | font is placed at the east end of the south 
the abbey font, which was dug from among the ruins | aisle, and a new marble font has taken its 
not many years since. It is perfect and very much place. 


ornamented, but does not appear to be much older > ‘ : >.* 
than the reign of Henry VI. It may be deemed a At Preston Church, Brighton, the same 


Sandgate. 


There are two fonts in the churchyard at 
Brympton, Somerset. 


great curiosity, as this decorative appendage to a thing has happened, but unfortunately the 
church was generally marked as an object for | old one has disappeared. 
destruction. ANDREW OLIVER. 
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I am much obliged to the many correspon- 


also given in French at the beginning of the 
dents who have so kindly replied to my |‘ Paroissien Romain Complet,’ published at 
question under the above heading. I had | Tours, 1893. 1 transcribe the English and 
hoped that cases of font desecration were | French versions (I have not seen the lines in 
few and far between, and that it would be | Latin) :— 

comparatively easy to compile a list with | Remember, Christian soul, that thou hast this 
the help of readers of ‘N. & Q.’ The) day, and every day of thy life, 


statement of Mr. Hems (ante, p. 171) that | —God to glorify, 
“desecrated fonts exist by the hundred” has, Jesus to imitate, _ : 
7 The angels and saints to invoke, 


however, entirely disabused my mind of such — 

an ide Mr “H Ik A soul to save, 
dea. Mr. Hems would not, now, ‘A body to mortify, 

speak so explicitly were he not quite sure, so Sins to expiate, 

[ am reluctantly compelled to believe that Virtues to acquire, 

my task of compilation will probably cover a Hell to avoid, 


long period of time. Those already indicated tot, 
in *N. & Q.,’ with others reported direct, Time to profit of, 
will, however, help to form a start, and I shall Neighbours to edify, 
be greatly obliged to learn at any time of The world to despise, 
additional instances, which may be sent to Devils to combat, 
me direct. Joun T. PAGE. te subdue, 
We N , shire Jeath perhaps to suffer, 
Vest Haddon, Northamptonshire. And Judgment to undergo. 
PoRTUGUESE PEDIGREES (10 ii. 167).— French. 


Un Dieu glorifier, 
Qui t’a créé pour Paimer; 


Some particulars of certain Spanish and 


Portuguese families will be found in 3™ §. | ‘Ya Jéeus & imiter 
vii. 134, 230. Everarp Home CoLeman. | 
Son sang a t appliquer ; 
71, Brecknock Road. | La Sainte Vierge & implorer, 
ss ‘Tous les Anges 4 honorer 
Gwynetu (10 §, ii. 108).—As identically be 
stated in Owen Pughe’s ‘Welsh Dictionary’ Une. ame sauver, 
and in John Walters’s and Silvan Evans's | Un corps & mortifier, 


Une conscience A examiner, 
Des péchés & expier, 
Des vertus & demander, 


English and Welsh dictionaries, the correct 
spelling of the Welsh local proper nameapplied 


to a portion or to the whole of North Wales Un ciel A mériter, 
is neither Gwyneth nor Gwynydd, but Gwy- Un enfer a éviter, 
nedd. With regard to its origin, this local Une cternité & méditer, 


Un temps & ménager, 

Un prochain a editier, 

Un monde a mépriser, 

Des démons a appréhender, 


name (called in Latin Venedocia: whence 
this appellation?) may be adequately ren- 
dered by “ Fair-land,” being undoubtedly | 


derived from the adjective gwyn, te. white, Des passions A dompter, 
fair, pleasant, blessed, or from the noun gwyn, Une mort, peut-étre, A souffrir, 
Et un jugement a subir 


z.e. desire, bliss. H. Kress. t 
Dieu de vérité, 
Pour une éternite, 


“Tore ” 8. ii. 161).—In illustrating the | 4 
Ou bienheureuse, 6 bonheur ! 


use of the word tote in America, Mr. ALBERT | ay ont 
MATTHEWS omits a fairly familiar example ee aed 
from Col. John Hay’s ‘ Little Breeches,’ an Songes-y hiss, 
example which in point of time should come | The French version is more complete. 
between those cited from Thoreau and ~ M. Havirmont. 
Whittier. It will be found in ‘The Pike ‘ aaa 

Another version was given in that popular 


County Ballads’ (1871) :— ~ 
How did he git thar? Angels. American book ‘The Wide, Wide World 
He could never have walked in that storm; | (1853). It ran thus :— 
They jest scooped down and toted him A charge to keep I have, 
lo whar it was safe and warm. } A God to glorify, 
WALTER JERROLD. A never-dying soul to save, 
UHampton-on-Thames. And fit it for the sky. 
Ruces or Curistian Lire (10 ii. 129).—| gt. Andrews, N.B. 
The lines quoted are to be found in the) - 2. 
‘Golden Manual,’ and probably in many Documents In Secret Drawers (10% S. i. 
other Catholic books of devotion. They are | 427, 474; ii. 113).—One evening Chief Justice 
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Lord Norbury thrust under the seat of his 
armchair a letter which had reached him, 
when enjoying by the fireside well-earned 
rest after a day of toil. The chair was subse- 
quently sent to an upholsterer for repair, 
and the letter came to light. The writer was 
the Orange Attorney-General Saurin, who 
urged the Chief Justice to exert the intluence 
of his otticial position, whilst going on circuit 
as judge, to mingle in political conversations 
with the grand jury, in order to check the 
Catholic question. The letter found its way 
to Daniel O'Connell, who was shocked at its 
contents. After some correspondence on the 
subject, O'Connell appealed to Brougham, 
who did not hesitate to animadvert in 
Parliament on Saurin’s letter, especially as it 
was connected with the return of members 
to the House. Peel replied that he would 
rather be the writer than he who, having 
found the letter, made so base a use of it. 
Vide vol. i. pp. 80, 82 of ‘Correspondence of 
Daniel O'Connell,’ by W. J. Fitzpatrick, 
F.S.A. (Murray, 1888). 
Henry Geratp Hore. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


StorMING or Fort Moro (10 §, i. 448, 

514; ii. 93, 175).—The extract given from 
Cannon's ‘Record of the First, or Royal 
Regiment of Foot,’ is practically word for 
word the same as given by the late James 
Grant in his ‘ British Battles on Land and 
Sea,’ vol. ii. p. 125, which I think I took in 
ry about the years 1875-6. In the Army 
sist of 1763 there is no mention of any 
officer of the name of Wiggins or O'Higgins, 
as belonging to the Ist, 56th, or 90th Regi- 
ment. The only name approaching Higgins 
is Heighington, who was gazetted major in 
the 56th Regiment, 20 Feb., 1762, the early | 
part of the year in which this event took | 
place. 

Lieut. T. Shillibeer, R.M., in his ‘ Narrative | 
of the Briton’s Voyage to Pitcairn’s Island, 
including an Interesting Sketch of the Present 
State of the Brazils and of South America,’ 
third edition, 1818, on p. 160, writes: “ About 
daylight we reached the summit of the 
mountain Zapata, which is very high, and we | 
ascended by a zig-zag road, made by O'Higgins 
(an Irishman) in the time of his presidency | 
in the kingdom of Chili.” He was proceed- 
ing toSantiago. Is it possible that the maker 
of this road was of the same family as the 
one mentioned in §. i. 448? 

Hersert Souruam. 


NORTHERN AND SouTHERN PRONUNCIATION 
(10 8. i. 508).—With respect to York’s last 
sentence, why should henecessarily sosuppose? | 


| We still have, I believe, an “ English” alpha- 
bet, and in it the first letter is, or was, @, not 
a. Now the « of such Southern word-sounds 
as arsk, parss, larst, rarzberry, and so on, is 
not the English a at all, but a regular “ Dog 
Latin” specimen. May not York boldly 
choose which style he will follow? An old 
schoolmaster of mine, the late Dr. Dawson 
W. Turner, used always to say, “ You dre 
So-and-so, dre you not!” He was no mean 
scholar, and had a good tongue to take care 
of himself with, and I think the man who 
should have told him he was *“* wrong” would 
have had to face a mauvais quart @heur 

but this was some forty-five years ago, and 
we have gone a long way in the Latinizing 
of the “ English” tongue since then, in the 
South especially. Forty-five years ago the 
above-mentioned gentleman taught his boys 
to say casstrum (castrun). L suppose the 
fashion now makes it carstrum. The Romans 
had the letter 7 like ourselves. If castrum is 
to be pronounced carstrum, how can an r+ be 
indicated in sound after the vowel, in a 
syllable so constituted?) YorKSHIREMAN. 


SHROPSHIRE AND MONTGOMERYSHIRE 
Manors ii. 148).—The only Osleston 
I can trace in any of my gazetteers is in the 
parish of Sutton-on-the- Hill, co. Derby. 

There are two Sandfords in Shropshire : 
one in the parish of Prees, the other in the 
parish of Felton. 

Wollaston is in the parish of Alberbury, 
Shropshire, nine miles from Shrewsbury. 
There are many variations in the spelling of 
the name, such as Woolstone, Woolastone, 
and Wolstone ; but the only place spelt Wol- 
ston is in the county of Warwick. 

Nethergorther I cannot find mentioned. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Whilst I cannot lay claim te a single drop 
of Welsh blood, I may yet be able to render 
some little assistance to F. N. 

Has he not misread Nethergorther for 
Netherworthen, which is situated in the 
Hundred of Ford, Salop? 

Sandford is in the parish of Prees, five and 
a half miles north-west of Wem. 

Possibly Osleston is a misreading for 
Oswestry ; and similarly Wolston may bea 
local or contemporary spelling of Woolaston, 
in the parish of Alberbury, eleven miles west 
of Shrewsbury. Wa. JAGGAaRD. 

139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


Cape Dutcu LANGcuace §. ii. 126).— 
May I add to Mr. P art's interesting note 
the title of another book relating to the 
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“Taal”? ‘The Englishman’s Guide to the 
Speedy and Easy Acquirement of Cape 
Dutch (Grammar, Useful Information, Con- 
versation),’ by Hubertus Elffers (Cape Town, 
J.C. Juta & Co. 1900). Some specimens of 
* African Dutch” appear in that interesting 
book ‘Robert Burns in other Tongues,’ by 
Dr. William Jacks (Glasgow, MacLehose, 


1896). Mr. F. W. Reitz, when President of | 


the Orange Free State, printed ‘ Vijftig 

Vitgesagte Afrikaanse Gedigte, and of these 

three were translations or of 

Burns, and are quoted by Dr. Jacks. The 

best is ‘Daantje Gouws,’ a spirited version 

of ‘Dunean Gray.” E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


Tuomas Proorr §. i. 489; ii. 113, 176). 
—See 8" §. i. 28, 172, 218, 294, 401. 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Bradford 


Ducuess Saran (10 §. ii. 149, 211).—As I 
notice that there are some slight discrepancies 
between the information given by me at the 
second reference and that contributed by Mr. 
Francis H. Revton, I may say that my prin- 
cipal authority is the late Mr. G. Steinman 
Steinman’s ‘Althorp Memoirs,’ privately 
printed, 1869, p. 50. Mr. Steinman was a 
distinguished genealogist, and was a con- 
tributor, so far back as the thirties, to the 
old Gentleman’s Magazine. His love of accu- 
racy was evidenced in several of the earlier 
volumes of ‘N. & Q.,’ the first article of his 
which I can trace being headed ‘Genealogical 
(Jueries’ v. 537). His authorities for 
the Jenyns or Jennings pedigree were Man- 
ning and Bray’s ‘ History of Surrey,’ i. 86-8, 
621, 622; ii. 8, 9; and L. ii. (Coll. of Arms), 


f. 122, pedigree dated 7 Feb., 16 Charles IL., | 


1673, O.S. In this pedigree John and Ralph 
Jennings are represented as being still alive, 
but there seems to be no mention of a 
Richard. 

Mr. Retton does not mention the first 
marriage of Frances Jennings to George 
Hamilton. By this gentleman she had three 
daughters—(1) Elizabeth, baptized at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, 21 March, 1666 7, mar- 
ried 13 Jan., 1685/6, Richard, Viscount 
Rosse, died at St. Omer in June, 1724; 
(2) Frances, born in France, married firstly, 
in July, 1687, Henry, eighth Viscount 
Dillon, who died in 1713, and secondly 
Patrick, son and heir-apparent of Sir John 
Bellew, Bart., of Barmeath, co. Louth, 
whom she survived, though the date of her 
death is unknown; (3) Mary, also born in 
France, married Nicholas, Viscount Kings- 
land, died at Turvey, in the parish of Dona- 


bate, co. Dublin, 15 Feb., 1735, and buried in 
the church of the neighbouring parish of 
Lusk. By her second husband, the Duke 
of Tyrconnel, Frances Jennings had two 
daughters—(1) Catherine, died in childhood, 
17 June, 1684 ; and (2) Charlotte, who married 
the Prince de Ventimiglia, of a noble family 
in Provence, and left issue the two daughters 


mentioned by Mr. Retron. The Duchess of 
| Tyrconnel was not ninety-two, but in her 
eighty-third year, when she died. 

W. F. Prmeavx. 


Kittep By A Look (10 §. ii. 169). — 
| Edward [., considering that the behaviour 
of Philip the Fair had made war with France 
inevitable, summoned the clergy of both 
| provinces to meet at Westminster on 21 Sept., 
| 1294. The king appeared in person and asked 
|for aid. A day’s adjournment was granted. 
On the third day they offered two-tenths for 
one year. The royal patience was already 
exhausted ; indignant at their shortelahied- 
ness, Edward declared they must pay half 
their entire revenue or be outlawed. The 
clergy were dismayed and terrified: and 
William de Montford, Dean of St. Paul’s, fell 
dead at the king's feet. This tragic scene 
vas enacted in the monks’ refectory. I find 
a reference to W. Hemingburgh, ii. 57. 
A. R. Baytey. 


“FEED THE BRUTE” (10 §. i. 348, 416).— 
Du Maurier’s drawing will be found on p. 95 
of vol. i. of his ‘Society Pictures,’ selected 
'from Punch, 1891. The title is ‘ Experientia 
|docet?’ and the year of its appearance in 
| Punch is given as 1885. 


Bristot SLAVE THEIR OWNERS AND 
| Caprarns ii. 108, 193).—Has J. G. C. 
consulted the late John Latimer’s ‘ Annals 
of Bristol, a most admirable and exhaustive 
work dealing with Bristol in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries? The archives of 
the Bristol Merchant Venturers also might 
contain references to such ships, and the late 
Sir Walter Besant obtained a good deal of 
information about the slave trade in Bristol 
from the archives of the City of Bristol. 
Camden Hotten’s ‘List of all the Persons 
who either emigrated or were sent to the 
Plantations between the Years 1600 and 1700’ 
might also be worth consulting. It was pub- 
lished by Chatto & Windus, London. 
Freperick T. Hipcame. 


Morar STANDARDS oF Europe (10 S. ii. 
168).—As the question of illegitimacy is 
properly a branch of this subject, it may 
permitted to quote the following figures :— 

In England, mainly Teutonic, of the total 
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births recorded at the last census, 4 per cent. 
were illegitimate, whilst in Ireland, mainly 
Celtic, the rate of illegitimacy was little 
more than half, viz., 2°6 per cent. 

Carrying the inquiry further, we find that 
in the four provinces of Ireland the com- 


parison of illegitimate with legitimate births | 


was in Ulster, 3-4 per cent. ; in Leinster, 
2°8 per cent. ; in Munster, 2°4 per cent. ; and 
in Connaught, 07 per cent. Thus in Ulster, 
where the Celtic element is weakest, illegiti- 
macy most prevails, whilst in Connaught, 
where it is vastly in the ascendant, that 
failing diminishes almost to the vanishing 
point. 

That a people the relative purity of whose 
lives is generally admitted should be more 
addicted to lying than the less moral Teutons, 
as alleged by X. Z., is at least open to doubt. 

HENRY SMYTH. 

Edgbaston. 


(10% i. 507; ii. 196).—In my 
‘Notes on English Etymology,’ pp. 329, 334, 
I quote from Sim¢on’s *Mexican Dictionary’: 
“Anahuac is the name of the province in 
which Mexico was situated. It means the 
country of lakes, lit. ‘ beside the water,’ from 
atl, water, and nauac, near.” Again: “In 
forming compounds, final ¢/ is dropped ; thus 
from at/, water, and ofl/, a road, was formed 
aotl, a canal.” Similarly, a-nahuac is from 
a(tl) and nauce. Watrer W. SKEAT. 


Pome Baker (10% S. ii. 109, 177).—The 
Cecil MS. cited makes it quite clear that the 
reference is to the Lancashire Winwick. 

Joun B. WArNEWRIGHT. 


Otp TesTAMENT CoMMENTARY (10% ii. 
188).—The most sane and up-to-date com- 
mentary that I know is ‘Hours with the 
Bible, the Scriptures in the Light of Modern 
Discovery and Knowledge’ (6 vols.), by Dr. 
Cunningham Geikie. Ernest B. Savace. 

8S. Thomas, Douglas. 


Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Barnstaple Parish Registers of Baptisms, Marriages, 
and Burials, 1538 a.p. to 1812 a.p. Edited by 
Thomas Wainwright. (Exeter, Commin.) 

For works of this class, which form the basis of all 

genealogy, we have nothing but welcome, albeit 

the pressure upon our space of matter of more 


| naturally have any special feature to distinguish 
them from other works of the same class. It is, 

nowever, a subject for congratulation that one 
| after another of our great local centres places its 
| records beyond the reach virtually of destruction. 
| The preface to the present volume tells us little 
| concerning it, except that permission to Mr. Wain- 
wright to extract the items was granted by Arch- 
deacon Seymour, when vicar of Barnstaple, and 
that the heavy cost of printing has been borne in 
| spirited fashion by the directors of the North 
| Devon Atheneum. Practically the work is in 
three volumes, containing respectively the births, 
| pesvoteonen and deaths, each with a separate title. 
The first, including the children born, but not 
baptized, occupies 234 double-columned pages, with 
an average of nearly 100 entries to a page. Mar- 
riages occupy only 9% pages, and burials 182. 
There is no index, a defect which one or other of 
our index societies may perhaps see its way to 
make good. Its absence renders difficult the task 
of hunting after any separate name. In the case of 
the burials we turn to the year 1685, the period of the 
battle of Sedgemoor and that of the Bloody Assize, 
but find no noteworthy increase in the number of 
deaths. Under the date 27 November, 1685, comes 
the statement, “[ And then the surplis was stollen 
hy John Freane of Toten)’: and under 30 August, 
1686, appears, “Thomas Rumsom, murdered at 
Bickinton.” “A mightie storm and tempest,” ac- 
cording to the witness of ** Robte Langdon, Clarcke,” 
on the “20° Januarie, 16067,” began at “3 of 
clock” in the morning and lasted till * 12 of clock ” 
of the same day, causing a loss of “towe thowsand 
pounds” and the death of one James Froste and 
“*towe of his children.” Frost is described as a 
“*tooker,”’ whatever that may be. In the same 
“Januri¢é” “the river Barnstaple was so frozen 
that manye hundred people did walk over hand in 
hand from the bridge unto Castell Rocke wt 
staves in their hands as safe as they could goe on the 
drye grounde.” In 1677, 19 February, John Sloley, the 
clerk, enters the death of Mrs. Elizabeth Horwood, 
widow, “‘and she gave me 20 shillings upon her will 
fora legasay and I have receaved it.”” Thisdraws from 
him the naive and natural comment, ** And I would 
wish thatall good Christians that are to be buried in 
Barnestaple that the would doe the like to mee as 
this woman did if the be abell.” Another widow 
seems to have taken the hint and left him 5/. The 
town of Tiverton was twice burnt within fourteen 
years, once in 1598 and once in 1612. <A propos of 
the birth, on 26 May, 1656, of Joseph, son of Edward 
Grible, is the note, “‘ Being the tenth soun and 
niver a daughter between.” The restoration to 
his living at Barnstaple of Mr. Martyn Blague 
(Black) in 1659/60 is duly noted. In March, 1695, 
is mentioned, ** Ye commencement of ye Kg’s duty 
on births.” A comment on the birth, 12 December, 
1745, of a son of Grace Thorn shows a rather scan- 
dalous state of things, ‘‘ Whose husband had been 
absent from her two years or more in the Kings 
Service in Flanders.” A subsequent entry, in 1760, 
is “‘ John, base child of Elizabeth Thorn.” This 
looks as if Grace's propensities were trans- 


immediate, even though more temporary interest, | 
leads to a delay in noticing them which is apt | 
to look like neglect. It is only, indeed, when | 
a holiday period is reached that we can deal) 
with them as they merit. Then, even, it is 
difficult to do them full justice. Few of them 


| 


mitted to her offspring. Under deaths are given 
a few historical entries. One, on 1 July, 1643,. 
records the wonderful preservation of the town 
from the Irish and French. Between 1642 and 1647 
the register was not kept. An asterisk is supposed 
to indicate those who died of the plague. Many 
events connected with the Restoration are chro- 
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nicled. Peternell is a common female Christian | 
name; Agnes is generally spelt Angnis. The spell- 
ing of female Christian names is often quaint. 
Nouvean Dictionnaire: Anglais-Francais et Fran- 
cais-Anglais. Par E. Clifton. Refondu et aug- 
menté par J. McLaughlin. (Garnier Fréres.) 

Dvurine forty years the French and English dic- 
tionary of E. Clifton has enjoyed great popularity 
as a dictionnaire de poche, though the poche must 
be large that will contain it. It has now been 
enlarged to double the size and in. other ways 
recast, and is admirably calculated for popular 
use. It supplies hints for pronunciation as useful 
as such things can be made, and though the expla- 
nations are sometimes inadequate where a word 
from the same root is supplied from each language, 
as French monodiv, English monody, it shares this 
defect with all similar works, and it must be borne 
in mind that a dictionary is not an encyclopedia. 
Existing mistakes are seldom rectified, e.g., jeu de 

ience does not find an equivalent in puzze. Yet 
it will always do so in dictionaries. 


Cupid and Psyche, and other Tales from the Golden 
Ass of Apuleius. Newly edited by W. H. D. 
Rouse, Litt.D. (De La More Press.) 

Amone the most interesting and popular of the 

excellent series of “Tudor Translations” Adling- 

ton’s ‘ Apuleius’ occupies a conspicuous place. To 
the delightful series of “‘ King’s Classics” Dr. 

Rouse has added portions of the work containing 

the story of ‘Cupid and Psyche’ and other adven- 

tures. Without satisfying scholars, since the lan- 
guage is modernized and the narrative is abridged, 
the book may serve to introduce to a general public 

a work of conspicuous merit and interest. In the 

introductory portion, meantime, the latest opinions, 

we can hardly say conclusions, of scholarship, as to 
the source of the * Golden Ass ‘are quoted. Whether 

Lucian or Apuleius is to be credited with the in- 


suggest a religious basis except the faint effluence 
round the central figure, doing duty for a nimbus. 
Its cherubim are as delightful amorini as ever were 
designed by Boucher or Eisen. There is a lovely 
portrait of the second wife of Rubens, painted in 
the artist's most uxorious style. ‘A Maiden's 
Dream,’ by Lorenzo Lotto, is from the collection of 
the editor, Sir Martin Conway. The work, which 
shows a sleeping maiden, with a cherub pouring 
flowers into her lap, was purchased in Milan, and 
was offered for sale as a Rottenhammer. On each 
side of the girl are satyrs, male or female. 


The Fitz-Patrick Lectures for 1903.—English Medi- 
cine in the Anglo-Saxon Times. By Joseph Frank 
Payne, M.D. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

SreciaL interest attends this handsome and attrac- 

tive volume, the substance of which consists of 

the two opening lectures, delivered before the 

Royal College of Physicians on 23 and 25 June, 

1903, by the first Fitz- Patrick Lecturer. The 

foundation is due to Mrs. Fitz-Patrick, the widow 

of Thomas Fitz-Patrick, M.D., who sought in this 

fashion to honour the memory of her husband, a 


| member of the College, and to advance the study of 


vention, or whether, according to Photius, the | 
whole originated in a fable of Lucius of Patra, | 


rill never be known. Discussions on the point | i 
= 'To the collection of Anglo-Saxon medical works 


have, however, an attraction of their own, and the 
story, whencesoever derived, is immortal. All that 
a reader of average pretence to cultivation can seek 
to know is told in the introductory portion, and 
the story can be read in a version void of offence. 
Great Masters. Part XXIV. (Heinemann.) 
We had been under the impression — delusive, as 
it proves—that the twenty-fourth part of ‘Great 
Masters’ would bring this princely work to a con- 


early medicine, in which he took a keen and an 
enlightened interest. This study has been neglected 
in England, though within the last few years some- 
thing has been done to wipe out the reproach. The 
two lectures of Dr. Payne deal with Anglo-Saxon 
medicine, which seems to have been no more primi- 
tive than that of succeeding Norman times. To 
the non-scientific reader the blending of knowledge 
with superstition is very interesting, and much 
strange and curious matter may be gleaned by the 
curious. Among such things are the -Lgyptiaci, or 
days—of which there were two in each month—whena 
blood-letting, or undergoing any form of medical 
treatment, was specially dangerous. A book of 


which much use has been made is ‘ The Leechdoms, 


Wortcunning, and Starcraft of Early England,’ 
by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 3 vols., 1864-6. A 
reissue of this work seems eminently desirable. 


which it contains no important addition has been 
made. Its first volume contains the English render- 
ing of the Latin ‘ Herbarium Apuleii Platonici,’ of 


| which a full account is given. Very curious are 


many of the charms that appear. See, p. 129, the 


| Latin account how Christ cured the toothache of 


clusion. So far is this from being the case, that the | 


contents of the twenty-fifth part are announced 
upon the cover of the twenty-fourth. We, at least, 
shall not complain however far the original scheme 
may be extended. For the first picture, ‘La 
Coquette’ of Greuze, from the collection of Sir 
Algernon Coote, a species of apology is offered, and 
we are told that the work has “a very obvious 
grace” and “a superficial kind of charm.” It 
appeals, we are instructed, to the inartistic. In “yo 
such as the present utterances of the kind are to be 
expected. For ourselves, we accept the rebuke, 


and continue to admire. A ‘ Portrait of a Man,’ 
from Mr. Donaldson’s collection, is by Alvise Viva- 
rini, a painter whose worth is also fiercely disputed. 
The power of the workmanship is at least not to be 
disputed. From the Vienna Gallery comes the altar- 
piece of the 8. Ildefonso Chapel by Rubens. This is 
an exquisite and sumptuous work, with nothing to 


St. Peter. Superstitious medicine is, as might be 
expected, very interesting. It would be curious to 
know how much still influences rustic belief. Very 
few repulsive remedies are mentioned, though such 
survived until a recent date as folk-lore. series 
of plates, principally from the British Museum, 
given at the close of the volume, constitute an 
interesting feature. Four methods of digging up 
mandragora with the aid of a dog are among these. 


Clarence King Memoirs: The Helmet of Mambrino. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) 
Tuts book is in its line a novelty. It is a tribute 
of affectionate admiration on the part of friends to 
a man wholly unknown in this country, but of some 
eminence and great popularity in the Western 
States of America. Except that it was published 
after a man’s death instead of in his lifetime, and 
that the writers are club friends and companions 
of him it is sought to honour, and not scholars of 
European reputation, the work might be likened, in 
some respects, to ‘An English Miscellany’ presented 
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a few years ago to Dr. Furnivall. Concerning the 
achievements of Mr. King the book tells us little. 
Personal inquiry establishes that he was a geologist, 
and the author of a work entitled ‘ Mountaineering 
in the Sierra Nevada. He wrote also ‘ The Helmet 
of Mambrino,’ a sketch in Don Quixote land, more 
saturated with local colour than any opuscu/e we 
ean recall. This, which first appeared in the Cen- 
tury Magazine for May. 1886, 1s reprinted in the 
front of the volume, the remainder of which is 
occupied with reminiscences and appreciations by 
the King Memorial Committee of the Century 
Association. A very gratifying tribute is thus 
afforded to a man of a singularly amiable and 
sociable disposition and of fine and cultivated 
tastes. Portraits of Mr. King and his associates 
enrich a volume which may be read with pleasure 
and interest by those who were not privileged to 
know its hero. Mr. James D. Hague, the chairman 
of the committee, and. apparently, the editor of the 
volume, claims for King that he perpetrated a 
literary hoax having reference to the quotation 
“Though lost to sight to memory dear,” which has 
been frequently discussed in our columns. A full 
account of this, in which the line is said to have 
been by one Ruthven Jenkyns, and to have appeared 
in the (Greenwich Magazine for Marines in 1707, is 
given on pp. 65-71. Mr. King’s death took place at 
Phenix, Arizona, on 20 December, 1901. Among 
those taking part in the tribute are Messrs. John 
Hay, W. D. Howells, and E. C. Stedman, and many 
other “Centurions.” English readers who chance 
en this volume will do well to acquire it. ‘The 
Helmet of Mambrino’is a gem, as good, in a 
different line, as a story of Guy de Maupassant. 


Old Hendriks Tales. By Capt. A. O. Vaughan. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
TuEse stories, something in the line of ‘ Brer 
Rabbit,’ are supposedly told by a Hottentot servant 
to some English or Dutch little children. They 
deal principally with the exaltation of the jackal, 
chiefly at the expense of the wolf, and are an 
agreeable addition to our knowledge of negro folk- 
lore. Some difficulty is offered to English readers 
by the dialect, and we should be thankful for a 
short glossary explaining the meaning of words 
such as pamporns, byroner, and many others, con- 
cerning the significance of which we are in doubt. 
Many of the stories—such as ‘Old Jackal and 
Young Baboon,’ and * Why Little Hare has such a 
Short Tail'—are decidedly humorous. Mr. J. A. 
Shepherd supplies some characteristic illustrations, 


The Folk and their Word-Lore. By A. Smythe 
Palmer, D.D. (Routledge & Sons.) 
Over the domain of folk-etymology Dr. Smythe 
Palmer reigns supreme, and his dictionary is at 
once the best work on the subject we possess and 
one of the most entertaining of volumes for the 
scholar and the general reader. The present work 
seeks to popularize the subject, and bring it within 
universal ken. We are glad, for many reasons, to | 
commend it to general perusal, one of the reasons 
being that familiarity with it will relieve greatly 
our congested columns. A marvellous amount of 
information is compressed into something less than 
two hundred eminently readable pages. Herein 


the reader will find not only such whimsical 
derivations as the Jerusalem artichoke and _ its 
outcome Palestine soup; such popular delusions 
as the sirloin of beef and its companion the | 


baron; and such attempts at sentimentality as 
the folk’s-glove for the foxglove, but the reason 
why ignorance changes into rhyme a word correctly 
spelt rime ; why orlock, an altered form of oar-lock, 
developes into romwlock, as though it were “ the 
rowing contrivance”; why /+«f-cafer is taken for 
an alteration of /ufetier ; why Spenser, and others 
after him, altered ec/ogurs into aeglogues why 
hocus pocus is fantastically derived from hoe est 
corpus ; why Jew is supposed to be crystallized in 
Jewellery and Moses in mosace ; and why Ruskin, 
even, theorizes that p/ay is the pleasing thing (i/ 
plait). Not a dull page is there in a little book 
that is filled to overflowing with instruction and 
edification. The index might with great gain be 
amplitied. 


Mr. Henry Frowpe is about to publish in two 
volumes, of which only 240 cepies will be offered 
for sale, an exact facsimile of the original English 
edition of the ‘German Popular Stories’ collected 
by the Brothers Grimm. All the illustrations by 
Cruikshank which appeared in the First and Second 
Series of the ‘Stories, issued in 1823 and 1826 
respectively, will be reproduced, and these will be 
printed from the original plates. Ruskin in his 
‘Elements of Drawing’ declared that the etchings 
in these two volumes were “the tinest things, next 
to Rembrandt’s, that, as far as I know, have been 
done since etching was invented.” 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 


W. F. (*“‘ Books”).—The books you mention seem 
of slight value. Quarto Elzevirs are in small finan- 
cial estimation ; but consult a second-hand book- 
seller. 

D. A. (“ Her mother she sells laces fine ”).—The 
next line is ** To all who choose to buy them,” and 
forms part of ‘ Sally in our Alley.’ 

D. M., Philadelphia (“* Rebecca”). — Anticipated 
by another American correspondent, ante, p. 193. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
po? the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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AND QUERIES,—The SUBSCRIPTION 
to NOTES anv QUBKIBA free by post is 10s. 3d. for Six Months; 
20s. 6d. for Tweive Months, inciading the Volume indezr.—JOHN C. 
Notes and Querses Ohee, Kream Chancery Lane. 


JEDIGREES.— LYON: YOUNG, — WANTED, 
GENEALOGICAL TREE of the Family of Lyon: Walter K F. 
Lyon, 1869; also Young, of Perthshire or Fifeshire (circ. 1090-1800"). 
Hroadsides —State prices to INDEX, care of Bates, Hendy & Co., 81, 
Caonon Street, E.C. 


BENCH | PEDIGREES. —Genealogical Research 
undertaken. Huguenot Pedigrees in Engiand and France a 

specialty. Special facilities from Private MS. Sources —Mr. E. 

LART, Charmouth, Dorset, and 231, Westcombe Hill, London, 8.E 


“Examine well your blood. He 
From Jona of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree 
NCESTRY, English, Scotch, Lrish, and American, 
TRACED from STATE KECORDS _West of England 
and Emigrant Families —Mr. KEYNELL-UPHAM, 17, Bedford Circus, 
Exeter, and 1, Upham Park Koad, Chiswick, 


—SHaKesreare 


N R. L. CULLETON, 92, Piccadilly, London 
(Member of English and Foreign Antiquarian Societies), under- 
rish Kegisters, Copies or 


takes the furnishing of Extracts from FP 
Abstracts from Wills, Chancery Proceedings, 
for Genealogical evidences in England, Scotiand, and Ireland 
Abbreviated Latin Documents Copied, Extended, and Translated 
Foreign Kesearches carried out Enquiries invited. Mr. Culleton’s 
Private Collections are worth consulting for Clues 
Antiquarian and Scientific Material searched for and Copied at the 
Hritish Museum and other Archives. 


| OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 

plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowledged the world over 
as the most expert Hookfinders extant. Please state wants. —HKAKER'S 
Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Kright Street, Birming 


NOW RBADY, price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE NINTH SERIES 
G Bu INDEX 


or 
NOTES AND QUERIES, 


With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S8.A. 


This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it contains, in 
addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms 
of Writers, with a List of their Contributions 
constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred The Publisher reserves 
the right of increasing the price of the Volume at any time. The 
tiumber printed is limited, and the type has been distributed. 

Free by post, 10s. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUBEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30 000! 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Hooksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and ebtain the right to 
participate in the following advantages 

FIKST. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 
existe 

SECOND Permanent Relief in Old Age 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coai, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an Annuity 

PIFCH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the free use of Members and their Families for Holidays or during 
Con valescence 

SIXTH A contribution towards Funeral Fxpenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also 
for their Wives or Widows and Young Children 

RIGHTH. The payment of the ee confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of nee 

For further information apply to the Mr. Groner Launer, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 


MuHE 


UN BRIDGE OW ELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 

Quiet, pleasant, and centrat. Three minutes’ walk from & € 

s taken.—K. H., 66, Grove Hill Koad, Tunbridge 


The number of | 


N EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 183% 
Funds exceed 21.000! 
Office: Memorial Hall Kuildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, B.C, 


Patron 
The Right Hon. the EAKL of KOSERERY, K.G. 
President 
The Right Hon. the GLENESK, 
Treasurer 
The LONDON and WES1 MINSTER BANK LIMITED, 
7, Strand, 


Oticie Members of Committee): 


Trustee 
| CHAKLES HENRY WALTER, Esq 
HOKACE KKOOKS MARSHALL, Esq.. M.A.J.P. DL. 
ALFRED HENKY HANCE, Esq (Chairman of Committee, 
} CHAKLES AWDKY, Esq... MA 
OKJECTS —This Institution was established in 1899 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals ana 
| assistants engaged as vendors of newspapers 
A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections Hach donation of Three Guineas 
gives @ vote at ail elections for life Every Annual Subscriber 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


aic 
| MEMBERSHIP. —EFEvery man and woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether publisher, wholesaler, retailer. employer or em- 
loved, is entitled to become a member of this Institution, and enjoy 
ts benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three Guineas 
for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of newspapers. 
The principal features of the Kulos governing election to all Pensions 
| are, that each didate shall have been (1) a member of the Institution 


| for not less than ten years preceding application; (2) not less than 
| Ofty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of newspapers forat least 
ten veers 


KELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution. but to newsvendors or their servants f 
who may be recommended for assistance b¥ Members of the Institution. ‘ 
Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees. and relief is 
awarded in accordance with the merit« and requirements of each case. ey 


W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
THIKD EDITION, Ke vised to feap Svo, cloth, price Sixpence. 
STRONOMY for the YOUNG. | 


By LYNN, KA FRAS 
| SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Lixrrep, 
St. Dunstan House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


| TENTH EDITION. price Sixpence, cioth 


PEMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
most interesting Pacts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 

By W.T LYNN. KA. FP RAS 
SAMPSON LOW & CO. St Danstan’s House Fetter Lane, E.C. 


| NOW READY, THIRD EDITION REVISED and ENLARGED. 


THs PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 

Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 

| map to the Present Time Third Edition hy W LYNN, B.A. . 
A 


SAMPSON LOW & CU. St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, EC. 


AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 

(The LRADENHALL PRESS, Ltd , Publishersand Printers, 

), Leadenhall Street, London, K.C ) 

Contains hairless paper over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5« per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 
Size, Se. per dozen, ruled or piain 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd. cannet be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained 


wric KP HAST PASTE is miles | better than Gum 
for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c and le. with 
Send two stamps to cover postage 
ory, Sugar Loaf Court, 
ck phast Paste aticks 


strong, useful Krush (nota Toy) 
for a sample Hottie, including Krush Fa 
Leadenhall Street, EC. Of all Stationers 


THENZX UM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
4 FRANCIS. Prioter of the Atheneum, Notes and Querves, te 
prépared to SUBMIT BSTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, 
and — PRINTING.—13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, 
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WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY. 


“Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches, full of tender light and shadow, and soft, harmonious colouring...... 
This sort of writing is nearly as good as a change of air.”— Academy. 

*Byeutsa LireraTure tN THE Reten or Vicrorta.’—* One of the most delightful of our novelists, gifted with 
delicate invention, charm of thought, and grace of style.”—Pror., MORLEY. 

UNIFORM EDITION, each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page. 
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